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- THAT HAVE PROVED THEIR WORTH 
ACTUAL SCHOOL -ROOM USE. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


GERMAN-AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS 
Specially adapted to the use of 


HORACE MANN 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE MANN 
pon | the Life of Horace Mann, 
by his Wi and Lectures and 


Teachers and Pupils in Public and Private Schools 


and Gymnasiums Reports, Essays, and Miscellaneous 
By 


Papers, editec by his Son 
SIXTEEN OF THE TEACHERS OF THIS SYSTEM sold 
IN AMERICA THOUGHTS 8 ( » FRE PPITTNOS OF 
Cloth 354 pages 308 Illustrations LE CTE 
Edited by W. A. Steeher Price 4 


Sent prepaid upon receipt of price, $3.00 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS FOR YOUNG PATRIOTS: 


The Watchtires of 76 By Samuel Adams Drake..... 81.00 


SWEDISH SYSTEM of EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS 
By BARON NIL& Posse 


The Story of Patriots’ Day By G. J. Varney.......... 

Is a complete exposition of the Swedish System Stories from American History By N. 8. Dodge..... 30 
Cloth 380 pages 267 Mustrations Beneath Old Rooftrees By A 1.50 

at stré 1s Burgoyne’s Invasion of Any 40} 


and an Analytic Chart The Taking of Louisburg By S. A. | ae 40 | 
Sent prepaid upon receipt of price, $3.00 The Battle of Gettysburg B 40 
> on oble Deeds of Our Fathers Pa Cc. 0 
OFMNASTICS Stories of the Civil War By Blaisdell | 
By BARON NILS PosskE The Boston Tea Party and Other Tale ByH.C.Watson 
Designed especially for School-room Work The Story of Our Country By Mrs. L. B. Munroe. “i 


HISTORY by the LIBRARY METHOD 


Reference Handbook of Americ 


King’s Popular Picturesque Geographical Readers By A. W. Bacheler....... # .50 | 
B Reference Handbook of E | 
ook First —- Home and #50 | M. E. Wilder 
Book Second — This Continent of Ours............... -72 | Reference Handbook of History 


Book Third — Visits to Maine, Washington, ete. 
Rook Fourth — Visits to Florida, Chicago, ete........ A Pathfinder in American 
Book Fifth — Visits to Rocky Mountains and Pacitic "56 By Profs. Gordy and Twitchell........ Le 


King’s Methods and Aids" in 1.20 
MOTHER PLAY AND NURSERY SONGS 


Edited by Miss Peabod | 
NATURAL HISTORY for YOUNG FOLKS” Twelve Kinde rgarte n Cards Selected from the b ric 
Pictures and Stories of Quadrupe 8 80 tures in “Mother Play” for the use of each 
Pictures and Stories of Birds of Many Lands........ | 6 
Pictures and Stories of Fishes and Reptiles........... | "| 
Pictures and Stories of Bees and Other Insects..... 30) MRS. P ER RY’S Bible Selections and Re maven” 
Pietures and Stories of Sea Shells and River Shells 30 
Pictures and Stories of Sea Urehins and Star Fishes 30> KIRBY’ "public Speaking and 


By MkRs. SANBORN TENNEY 


Wilcox’s Common eae Mets of New England...... ¥ 60 | SOME GEMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Robinson Crusoe for Schools Tllustrated............. 30 

GOOD BOOKS FOR TEACHERS Arabian Nights for Schools Illustrated............... - 

Towle’s Heroes and Mi artyrs of Invention 

Prince’s Methods in German Schools................. w iggin’s Lessons on 
Klemin’s Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop........ - 1.20) Emery’s Every-Day Business.................. a 
Kilbon’s Elementary .75| Hoitt’s Excellent Quotations ....................... "75 | 
Orne’s Selected Sentences for Grammar Work....... | Mrs. Horace Mann’s Flower People.................... | 
Venable’s, Let Him First Bea 1.00) W right’s Kiss for a Blow......... ............. "30 
Compayre’s Elements of Psychology................ 1.00 | Oliver’s Script "30 


At the above quoted prices any book will be sent postpaid. 


Catalogue of over 1500 Titles LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers 


sent free on application 10 Milk St... Boston 


ARDEN and Other Poems, by ALrrep Lorp TEeEn- 


NYSON, Constitutes No. 6 of our Standard Literature Series. It embodies some of 
the choicest and most characteristic work of the great representative E:nglish poet of the 
present century. Besides “ Enoch Arden,” it contains “ The Coming of Arthur,” “ The 
Passing of Arthur,” “ Dora,” “ Columbus,” and fifteen other Poems. The Introduction 
contains, in addition to full Biographical Notes, an interesting and helpful article on 
“Poetry and Rhythm,” with characterization and explanation of the metre of the principal 
poems embraced in this volume. This is a Single Number of 110 pages — 12% cents. 


ENILWORTH, by Str Watrter Scort, continues the 


Stundard Literature Series, being No. 7. This is a carefully edited abridgment 

— wholly in the language of Scott — of this interesting and instructive historical novel. 

The Introduction includes extended Historical Notes on “ Queen Elizabeth (1558 -—1603),” 

with a map of England in the time of Elizabeth; the “ Earl of Leicester”; “ Amy 

Robsart ”; “Sir Walter Raleigh”; ete. Assistance is thus rendered in the correlation of 
literature wid history. This is a Double Number of 164 pages—2o cents. 

Previous numbers are: The Spy and The Pilot, by Cooper; Rob Roy, by Scott; The 


| Alhambra, by Irving, with historical sketch and map of Spain in the 15th century; and 
Christmas Stories, by Dickens. 


Succeeding numbers are: The Deerslayer, by Cooper; The Lady of the Lake 
(entire), by Scott; Horse-Shoe Robinson, by Kennedy; The Prisoner of Chillon and 
Other Poems, by Byron; etc., etc. Special discount to schools. 


AURY’S MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY — it is interesting 


to note, in these days of Committees of Fifteen and Committees of ‘Ten and progres- 
sive pedagogical ideas on teaching — is regarded in the schools with unabated favor. 
»| Why? Matthew F. Maury’s geographical ideas and methods were sufficiently ahead of 


his time to meet these modern requirements; and, harmoniously with these methods, the 


text and maps are constantly kept in touch with present facts. 


Correspondence invited. 


University PuBlisHine Company, 


437747 East Tenth St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


The Civil Service Question Book. 


1 (), (i () PI ACE G3 are now filled exclusively by appointments dependent on 
) 4 examinations. No favoritism is possible. You do not 
need the influence of congressman or politician, You have only to learn when the next 
examination is held, apply for the necessary papers, present yourself, and answer 
the questions asked. The appointments are OPE N TO W M N as well as to men. All 
made from those who stand highest, and are 4h ) E the particulars as to these 
examinations, how to find out the places and dates where held, and how to apply, are given in this volume, 
which gives also 43 specimen questions in Arithmetic, 575 in Geography, 400 in B naglish Syntace, 100 each in 

American History and Civil Government, with full treatises on Book- ) ) AND Il IGHE R 
keeping and on Letter-Writing. To prepare for competition for places at iF ( ( () 
these subjects, and these only, are required, Any one who can answer the Tjuestions here given, to all of 
which full and complete answers are added, is ready to enter the next examination. 

Hon. JOHN B. RiLky, © hief Examiner of the State THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION says: 

of New York, says of the book: “Tam pleased with your | “It is worth as much to the teacher in his class as to those 
Civil Service Question Book. it will not only be of ser aspiring to government positions. It is rarely that any 


vice to those intending to try the Civil Se rvice Exami-| book can be found with so many valuable, and so few un 
nations, but teachers or others who are obliged to prepare | important, questions.” 


questions for examinations in common English branches 
will find it of great convenience.” Cloth. l6mo. Pp. 282. Sent postpaid for #1.50. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, . . . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Recently Published in trench, 


This is, without doubt, superior to any other work of its kind. The French Idioms and Proverbs, with 
French and English ex ercises, are alphabetically arranged, and especially adapted for school use. 


12mo,. Cloth. 78 pages. 50 cents. 


First Course in French Conversation, Recitation, ? Reading. 


With separate vocabularies of each reading. By CHas. P. bUOROQUET, Second edition, revised, Each 
lesson contains one page of conversational sentences and vocabulary upon one subjec t, one page of 
select pieces of poetry, and one page of interesting stories, In this second edition some pages of 
grammar and a complete vocabulary have been addec 

I2mo, Cloth, 199 pages. 1.00. 


Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all booksellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, NEW YORK. 


Gifford’s Elementary 


Lessons in Physics. 


A recent work on the experiment plan a 7 for higher Grammar School classes and Yy High Schools. It has already become a notably popular text-book, and has been adopted 
for City of New York,—City of Brooklyn, N. Y.,—City of Baltimore, Md.,—City of LaCrosse, Wis.,—City of Racine, Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J..—Easton, Pa., etc. 


Examination Copy 


sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 26:2 wanes 


good writing, or make satis- 
of poor quality, or uneven 
serve an even temper with 
pencils from the Dixon factory 
the brand, Dzxon's American 


many pigs they had. 


N. E. Journat or Epucation and send 16 


DIXON’S PENCILS. 


Your writing and your temper are affected by the pencil you use. You 


HOW MANY PIGS HAD THEY? 


A boy asked a couple of farmers how 


had as many more, and half as many more, 
and seven to boot, I should have 32." The 
second said: ‘‘ If I had as many more, and 
half as many more, and two pigs and a half, 
I should have just a score.”’ 


leads are always smooth, tough, and durable. 


JOS. 


cannot do 
factory drawings, with pencils 
grading; and you cannot pre- 
brittle or gritty leads. All the 
are good ones — those bearing 
Graphite, are the choicest. The 
If not familiar with them, mention 
cents for samples worth double the money. 


DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 

149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


EMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New Vork. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
{GF Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemicals 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
of every description. — Blast Lamp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw. 


Importers and Dealers, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


CATALOGU KS mailed on receipt of sdecianent 6 cts. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
z0f LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


FLAGS! 


2 Somerset St., Boston. 
—Sticcessors to cessors to 


G. W. Simmons & Co., 


ver School use as re- 
quired by State Law. 
Address, 
OAK HALL CO., 
Boston, - - Mass. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 
Descriptionand prices on application, 


Educational /nstitutions. 


PENNSYLVANIA, hiladelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


The 41st Annual Session opens October 1, 1896. A 
three years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, and 
Clinical Work offers superior advantages to students. 
Women admitted. For further information, address 
. N. PEIRCE, Dean, 1416 Walnut St., P hila. 


DE. C, 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORM AL SCHOOL S. 


Ass. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G, BARTLETT, Principal, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
For circulars 
Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEW ATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For +} address the 
Principal, w A. G. Boy DEN, . A.M. 


TATE NORMAL ‘Se HOOL, ‘SAL EM, MAss. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 


TATE NORMAL WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For address 
J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


FOR TE AC HERS’ INS TITU TES. 


OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS alw: ys supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


vt JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


JOSEPH GULOTTS 


> VERTICULAR PEN * 


Verticular and Vertigraph 


© JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
> VERTIGRAPH PEN, 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 


»y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, ... 91 John Street, New York. 


“GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L. HAMMETT CO. 
‘352 WASHINGTON ST. 
d BOSTON MASS 


CRITERION “STEREOPTICONS (45 BEST. 


LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT 


MAGIC LANTERNS. ENGRAVERS’ 
AND THEATRE LAMP FORE BUYING. 


WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL wey OF MANUFACTURING 


AND ARE IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. 
LANTERNS. 
J. B. COLT & 
NASSAY St. 59 FirTH AVE 
NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS kc. &c. 
AGENCIES: 189 LaSalle St.. Cricaco. tu. 
Bromfield St.BosTon,Mass. 126 Erie Co Bank Bdg. Burrano NY, 
33-39 South 10" St. Puna. Pa. J3! Post St. Saw Francisco. Cat 
Si2 Locust St. St Lous, Mo. 23% Mariette St. Ga 


State. 


“It gives me great pleasure 
does the work well and quickly. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities 
From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. 

Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


{eow) 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
This last is of great importance for school work. 
and towns of the 
Lam fully 
In fact I do 


JOEL D. MILLER, 
Mass. State Board of Education. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass 


Lewis MILLER, Pres. Joun H. VincENT, Chancellor, 


List of Schools 


Pedagogy 
English 
Modern 
Languages 
Classical 
Languages 
Mathematics 
and Science 


Social 
Sciences 


Sacred 
Literature 

Music 

Fine Arts 

Expression 

Physical 
Education 

Practical Arts 


106 Courses 
72 Instructors 


tion Fees very low. 


, Unsurpasse d opportunities for teachers to take 
* jeal Courses, and to ohserve the teaching methods of 
leading instructors from the best universities, eeeeee 


Railway Rates.— 


For catalogues and all information, address 


W. A. DUNCAN, 


The Chautauqua Schools 


R. Harper, Collegiate Prin, 


Open July 11, at close of Buffalo Meeting; only two hours away 
Pedagog- 


Special Lectures on Educational Topics by Nicholas M. 


Butler, John Dewey, E. Benj. Andrews, Pres. Chas. Eliot. W. L. 
Bryan, Chas. R. Skinner, F. Treudley, and others. 
Delightful Life amid charming surroundings. Lectures, 


Music, Readings, Entertainments, Rational Recreation of all kinds 

Distinguished Speakers from England and the United States. 

All National Association Tickets from West 

of Buffalo will be good for stop over at Chautauqua until Sept.1. Special 

excursion trains Chautauquato Niagaraevery week ($1. 
Cost of Living.— Board and Lodging from $5 per week. 

Excellent hotel and many boarding cottages. 


50 round trip). 


Tui- 


ec., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR 


AN INVALUABLE BOOK 


Summer Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Home Study. 


HoracE Mann, 
THE EDUCATOR. 


By A, E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


HIS is one of the most important educational books of the year. 


The author has given all the facts of the life of Horace 


in a readable style. 
day; of the conditions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; 


hood and youth ; of his law practice and legislative experience ; 


MANN 


It is a study of the schools as they were in his 
of his boy- 


of his great 


speeches and great reports; of the famous controversy with the Boston lo! 

masters ; of his congressional record, and notably of his heroic contest for nf 

re-election, with all the influences of Daniel Webster and his political friends /0 

| opposed to him; and lastly, of his struggles at Antioch College. cy 

Cloth. Price, 50 cents. lo| 

| . . | | 

: Write for Special Rates to Institutes and Reading Circles. . 

lo) 
| 

Ke) 

: NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPAN Y, lo! 

| 

° 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 6 

lo| 


AND 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


ba When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal, 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


[PREPARED BY WILL S. MONROE.) 


The following listof books has been prepared 
for the use of mothers and teachers interested 
in the literature of child study, the kindergarten, 
and primary education. 


a. CHILD 


1. Baldwin, J. 
the Child 
Macmillan. 

2. Hall, G. Stanley, editor. 


STUDY. 


Mark. Mental Development in 
and Race. New York, 1895. 


The Pedagogical 


Seminary. Worcester, Mass. 
3. Perez, Bernard. The First Three Years of 
Childhood. Translated and edited by Alice 


M. Christie. New York, 1888. Kellogg. 

4. Preyer, William. The Mind of the Child. 
Translated by H. W. Brown. 2 vols. New 
York, 1889. Appleton. 

5. Preyer, William. Mental ye in 
the Child. Translated by H. W. Brown. 
New York, 1894. Appleton. 

». Tracy, Frederick. Psychology of Child- 
hood. Boston, 1895. Heath. 


b. KINDERGARTEN. 


Papers on Fro- 
suggestions on 


. Barnard, Henry, editor. 
bel’s Kindergarten, with 
principles and methods in different coun- 
tries. Hartford, 1881. 

2. Blow, Susan E. Symbolic Education; a 
Commentary on Frdébel’s Mother Play- 
New York, 1894. Appleton. 

3. Blow, Susan E. The Songs and Music of 
Frébel’s Mother Play. New York, 1895. 
Appleton. 

4. Frobel. Education of Man. Translated 
and annotated by W. N. Hailmann. New 
York, 1887. Appleton. 

5. Frébel. Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. 
Translated by Josephine Jarvis. New York, 
1895. Appleton. 

6. Herford, William H. 
bel. Boston, 1894. Heath. 

7. Marwedel, Emma. Conscious Motherhood ; 

or the earliest unfolding of the child in the 

cradle, nursery, and kindergarten. Boston, 

1889. Heath. 

Peabody, Elizabeth P. Lectures to Kinder. 

gartners. Boston, 1885. Heath. 

9. Wiggin, Kate Douglas, and Smith, Nora A- 

The Republic of Childhood. 3 vols. Bos- 

ton, 1895. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


The Student’s Froé- 


c. PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Adler, Felix. Moral Instruction of Chil- 

dren. New York, 1892. Appleton. 

» Comenius. School of Infancy : an essay on 
the education of youth during the first six 

« years. Edited with an introduction and 
notes by Will S. Monroe. Boston, 184. 
Heath. 

3. Currie, 


— 


to 


James. The Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Early and Infant Education. 
New York, 1887. 


4. Edgeworth, Maria. 


Kellogg. 
Practical Education. In 


two volumes. Second American edition- 
Boston, 1815. Harper. 

5. Fenelon. The Education of Girls. Trans- 
lated by Kate Lupton. Boston, 1891. Ginn. 


6. Laurie, S.S. Primary Instruction in Rela- 
tion to Education. Edinburgh, 1883. 

7. Malleson, Mrs. Frank. Notes on the Early 
Training of Children. Boston, 1887. Heath. 

8. Necker de Saussure, Madame. Progressive 
Education. Edited by Emma Willard and 
Mrs. Phelps. Boston, 1835. 


9. Pestalozzi. How Gertrude Teaches [ler 
Children. Syracuse, 1894. Bardeen. 

10. Pestalozzi. Leonard and Gertrude. ‘Trans- 
lated and abridged by Eva Channing. Bos- 
ton, 1888. Heath. 

1l. Richter, Jean Paul. Levana, or Doctrine 


of Education. London, 1886. Heath. 
12. Rousseau. Emile, or Concerning Educa- 


tion. Translated by Eleanor Worthington, 


Boston, 1888, 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three ormore, . . . . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 gis 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


2.00 a year. 
.0O 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, ° 


$1.00 a year. 
$3.00 we 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


A RICH LEGACY. 


BY PHIL HOFFMANN. 


There’s one little charm you are rich in possessing, 
Should fortune deprive you of everything more ; 
A dowry that needs ne gold in acquiring 
Comes not from the pages of intricate lore. 


But softly it lingers in all things about you, 
Its sweetness from nature you freely may quaff, 
To find it you have but to seek out life’s sunshine, 
To possess it is simple,— to know how to laugh. 


ON THE FARM. 
Where do quail and partridge coveys 
Hide themselves in hunting time ? 
Where do squirrels by the dozen 
Through the leafy branches climb ? 
How can hunters get among them 
Without giving an alarm ? 
Ask the towzle-headed youngsters 
Who are living on the farm. 


Where do violets grow the sweetest, 
And the maidenhair most fine ? 
Where do lilies float in navies ? 
Where do morning-glories twine ? 
Where do wild flowers earliest blossom 
When the spring is breathing warm ? 
Ask the towzle-headed youngsters 
Who are living on the farm. 


Where do health and strength together 
Fill the days with brimming joy ? 
Where do simple, honest pleasures 
Never flag and never cloy ? 
If you'd see boys as they should be, 
Fleet of foot and strong of arm, 
See the towzle-headed youngsters 
Who are living on the farm. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


James Loweti: Attention is the stuff 
that memory is made of, and memory is accumulated 
genius. 


Freveric ALLison Tupper, Quincy: On every 
school reading-table there should be copies of the 
best educational journals. 


SraTE SUPERINTENDENT W. W. Stetson, Maine: 
The highest function of the school is character build- 
ing; not to succeed in this is to fail grievously. 


Cuas. C. Rounps, State Normal School, Plymouth, 
N. H.: The rural school of the olden time was better 
adapted to meet the demands of those times than is 
the rural school of to-day to meet the demands of the 
present. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. H. Dovatass, Logansport, 
Ind.: Teachers are by nature like other people, and 
do their best work when they know that they are 
closely observed by a superior; they will be more 
cheerful in their work if they have confidence in the 
ability of that superior. 


SuPERINTENDENT Frep C. TENNEY, Holliston, 
Mass.: One thing, and one only, is necessary to con- 
vert nine-tenths of these hostile critics into warm 
friends and supporters of our public schools, and that 
is a thorough personal inspection of, and acquaint- 
ance with, the schools and the work they are accom- 


plishing. 


BOBOLINK MEADOWS. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


When clovers, cloyed with sweetness, hold 

Their honeyed flagons to the bees ; 
When Nature, prodigal of gold, 

Inverts her horn o’er meadow leas ; 
When rippling shadows skim the wold 

On lightsome feet before the breeze,— 
Ah, then it is no time to think, 

Be sportive with the bobolink. 


You will find him in the meadow, gayest of June 
gallants, albeit he presents a front of solemn black. 
Not long will he pose on the apple tree like an under- 
taker’s mute, and gaze at you with serious eyes. Wait 
a moment, and you shall see a mirthful twinkle, as 
the merry head ducks and a yellow posy blossoms in 
the cap. Then our bird shows the white feather, and 
you know that it isa sham funeral, A gay deceiver 
is bobolink. 

Never did a sombre vest 
Cover o’er a merrier jest. 

The inky cloak of the crow or the raven suits the 
solemnity of the wearer and his mournful destiny. 
The grackle has half-way emerged from mourning 
weeds, and in his lugubrious song seems to be drop- 
ping down from “China,” to “ Nigger, hoe the corn.” 
The red-winged starling flauntingly announces that 
the days of his mourning are ended; but he cannot 
quite cut loose from the family hymnology. But 
Robert o’ Lincoln is a mocker at all things solemn, 
Nature holds the sweet jest up, and cries, “ Things 
are not what they seem.” 

Not so with Mistress Lincoln. She seldom poses. 

‘‘Feminine to her inmost heart, 

And feminine to her dainty feet.” 
She wears her modest dress of buff and brown at all 
and makes no pretense of preternatural 
gravity. Nor does she flaunt her pretty person in the 
face of the universe. While her Robert is “ bespatter- 
ing the meadow with melody,” she is filling the hemi- 
sphere to which nature has assigned her, in the 
meadow-grass. But “ home-protection ” is her watch- 
word; and when her nest is endangered, she loses all 
shyness and meets approaches with the courtesy 
and shrewdness of a diplomat. Robert, too, is most 
engaging on such occasions. I have never been caught 
in a sweeter shower of melody than the one rained 
upon me from his anxious little throat, on a June day, 
when I, too, went a-courting Mistress Bobolink. A 
human rival Robert cannot brook ; but his jealousy 
takes the unusual expression of delightful dissuasion. 

In a field truly Elysian, I made my gentle ap- 
proaches to the winsome pair, vainly hoping to find a 
clue to the bower of the fair Rosamond. Long and 
patiently did I wearch the meadow grasses, lured 
hither and yon, by devices that human beings need 
not scorn to imitate. On a spreading apple tree over 
my head, the pretty pair perched, and with every in- 
genious artifice sought to draw my attention from the 
ground, Now they displayed their lovely plumage — 
drawing me near and nearer, into an intimacy hitherto 
undreamed of —curveting like aerial acrobats; the 
pretty mother keeping up a tender expostulation, and 
Robert warbling the most madly-merry glee that ever 
escaped from the heart of a bobolink. My own 
melted under that rain.of song and tender entreaty. 
I shall always think that I might have found the nest, 
if I had possessed a harder heart. But then I should 
not have heard the doxology in long metre with varia- 
tions, from a bobolink’s grateful breast, as I did when 
I gave up the search and left the field, conquered by 
kindness. 

Many are the meadows whose chief charm in May 
and June is the fountain of melody that plays from 
the throats of the bobolinks. Three such vernal 
reaches, widely apart, stand out in memory, One is 
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a bit of home land under the shadow of the Blue hills, 
with Dorchester bay curving in the distance. It is 
within city limits; and Boston privileges, including 
the trolley system and real estate ventures, are fast 
encroaching upon rural joys. The birds will not pay 
city taxes, and we do not blame them. But they are 
slow to surrender all right and title to their ancestral 
domain; and so the dear old meadow has still its 
scattered avian population. But it cannot be long 
before the story of an abandoned farm must be added 
to bird annals; and the bobolink meadow, so long held 
under “a rambler’s lease,’ will be but a memory. 

On the north shore of the old Bay state, where 
Cape Ann points a stony finger at the ocean, I was 
one day wandering along the bold headland looking 
for seabirds, when suddenly, through the ceaseless 
singing of the song sparrows, nowhere so sweet as 
near the salt brine, an inland voice ran down “ a brook 
o’ laughter thro’ the air.” “ Bobolinks !” I cried, “on 
this bold bluff, so alien to their tastes ? It cannot be.” 
Again that spray of silver globubes, as liquid as the 
ocean, and, one fancies, as blue in color. Thena 
sharp turn along shore, and lo! a strip of sheltered 
valley land, gently hollowed out and lined with soft 
grasses. A little brook danced merrily through, bor- 
dered by iris and blue-eyed grass that had stolen their 
tints from the sea, —that “blue end of the world.” 
Daisies and battercups strayed through the field; and 
wild roses were on their way, to make amends for the 
missing clover. In that happy valley bobolinks were 
summering; and in their song I fancied an element 
drawn from the wild sea-wave and the girding cliffs,— 
a touch of pathos born of unrest, foreign to the inland 
bird. 

“ Gladness on wings” is the bobolink of the up- 
lands. Never have I heard such abandon of joy as 
on a meadow in the White mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. His nearest of kin is the purple finch, who 
also delights to be afield, and from a tree edging the 
meadow, to blend his happiness with the bobolink’s. 
These birds of the sunshine know nothing of the pa- 
thos and elevation of the deep wood. No verdurous 
hiding-place tempers their abounding gladness. Bob- 
olink loves the open, also, because he has no conceal- 
ments. ‘he surplice beneath which lurks his merry 
heart is only nature’s attempt to make a preacher of 
a poet. Since he could not doff it altogether, he has 
slipped on a dressy coat, and mounts his tree-pulpit 
with a mock gravity, to discourse with Dr. Botteler 
on the field strawberry. 

Art thou weary, heart of mine? 

Would’st thou quaff June’s choicest wine? 
Seek the joyous bobolink ; 

From his well of gladness drink. 


NINE DAYS ON THE A TLANTIC.— (11) 


BY CAROLINE M. STANLEY. 


But sea-sickness is only an incident of the voyage, 
after all. It rarely lasts more than two or three days, 
and many escape entirely. Then when you do re- 
cover you are so well and happy! It is claimed by 
some that constitutional habit has nothing to do with 
it, that one can never tell from any previous exper- 
ience whether or not he is likely to be attacked. Ex- 
perience and observation lead me to think otherwise. 
Personal habit is a very tenacious thing. It no more 
leaves one in the hour of travel than in the hour of 
death. It is a fortunate thing that the deck is the 
best place for all, sick or well, for the saloon accom- 
modations are generally quite limited, and, except at 
night, your stateroom is a living tomb. Even then 
the likeness is rather striking, for after climbing over 
a board a foot high you have a vivid sensation of be- 
ing in your coffin. But this very board proves your 
best friend some stormy night, when but for it you 
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run the chance of being landed, in the midst of your 
slumbers, on the floor. 

The staterooms are lighted by. electricity, have 
curtains as well as doors, and arranged for your con- 
venience in every way. And here you lie through the 
night watches remembering that there is just a plank 
between you and death, thinking of fire and its hor- 
rors, of collisions you have read of—and the fog-horn 
sends up momently its dismal reminder that you are 
in the very region of danger. And you are calmed 
only by the sense of your utter helplessness. There 
is absolutely nothing you can do—and with the trust 
of a little child you commit yourself to Him who 
rules even the waves, and as you sink into slumber 
you hear the voice of the watch crying above, as if to 
you alone, “ A-1-l’s well!” 

There is necessarily much monotony in a nine day’s 
stay on the ocean, and it is for this reason, doubtless, 
that it is often prescribed for tired workers—it is an 
enforced rest. But this monotony is broken in many 
ways. 

In the distance a stream of smoke shoots into the 
air, It is the spouting of a whale. We strain our 
eyes in that direction, and here it is at our left, nearer 
and still Occasionally they come close 
enough for us to see their great rounded backs, but 
generally we can tell them only by their spouting. 

A school of porpoises next we see, and much 
oftener than the whales. What jolly creatures they are! 
And what good times they have! You cannot divest 
yourself of the belief that they are going through with 
their gymnastics for our amusement ; for they come 
right up to the side of the vessel, get in a row or 
curved line, the leader says in a language they evident- 
ly understand, “ One, two, three, go and, then they 
leap in the air and down again with a precision that goes 
straight to the heart of a school-ma’am, and you 
fancy you can hear them chuckle as they disappear. 

A sail is one of the sights at sea, particularly if 
sighted and signaled at night. The word is passed 
that a vessel is on the other side. The captain him- 
self notifies us that it is to be signaled, and we crowd 
to that side. Three lights, red, blue, and red—the 
Inman signal—go up from our ship, and in a moment 
two red stars from our neighbor tell us that she is a 
Wilson steamer. More than the line can be told by 
signals. ‘To-day we pass a vessel and tell her by a 
‘display of pennons that we have passed through the 
ice-fields and encountered no icebergs. A contrary 
message telegraphed to us across the waters changed 
our course materially, 
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Every ship has its library, and the dining-saloon 
between meals is open to those who want to write, 
read, or play cards, 

It seems to be the regulation thing to have a con- 
cert on each trip. Ours was managed by a young 
Scotchman and an English lady, At its close they 
had “God Save the Queen,” the audience joining in 
faintly from lack of familiarity with the words. As 
the last strains died away, a firm voice began “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee.” A hundred voices took it up, 
and the Queen and her loyal subjects were drowned 
in a burst of American enthusiasm. 

We were awed one night in the midst of our mirth 
by the whisper that there had been a death on board 
—an old woman in the steerage. The next morning 
at four we heard the solemn toll of the bell—solemn 
always,but doubly so at sea. A few passengers gathered 
hurriedly astern, As the bell ceased, a little proces- 
sion moved across the lower deck, an Episcopal 
clergyman reading the ever strong and tender words, 
“T am the resurrection and the life,” six sailors bear- 
ing the coftin covered with the British flag, but never 
a friend or kinsman to follow her within it to her 
grave beneath the waters—she was going back alone 
to old Ireland, to die, they said. The coftin was 
placed on a plank extending over the edge of the sea, 
and at the words, We therefore commit her body to 
the sea,” the plank was gently withdrawn, the coffin 
floated a few seconds, then settled down, down, to be 
seen no more till the sea shall give up its dead. 

There is a solemnity, a loneliness about the sea 
that is at times oppressive. You stand on deck at 
night and look out over the waters flooded with 


moonlight, watch the vessel ploughing her way 
through this trackless waste, and reflect that you are 
a thousand miles from land in any direction, and not 
a human soul within call. Your very companions 
shrink into oblivion—above are the heavens, below is 
the sea—you are alone with God! 

I said, “Blessedds the man that has a fair day for 
sailing.” I say with equal fervor, “ Blessed is the 
woman that has a fair day for the Irish coast.” Cer- 
tainly, nothing can be more beautiful. We sighted 
land about ten o'clock, and from that time until night 
closed upon us we sat and feasted our eyes upon a 
shifting panorama of delight. It was a perfect day. 
The ocean as smooth as a mill-pond, with scarcely a 
dimple on its surface; at our left the green shores of 
the Emerald Isle dotted with whitewashed light- 
houses and signal stations, villages, and towers ; 
around us boats of every description, from the mag- 
nificent City of New York to the tiny fishing 
craft; and above all the bluest of skies—oh! it made 
a picture fairer than any to be seen in gallery or pal- 
ace. We did not wonder at the enthusiasm of the 
steerage passengers, who cheered lustly for “Ould 
Ireland’ when her shores came in view. 

But here we part; for there, coming out from the 
bay, is the little steamer that is to take you to Queens- 
town, while we go on to prosaic Liverpool. She 
steams up saucily to our side, throws out her gang- 
way, and we give up to her a goodly number of our 
passengers. Friends have come out to meet friends, 
kindred to welcome kindred—many a happy home- 
coming does that little “tender” see. Hats are 
lifted, handkerchiefs waved—you are off for the 
beautiful harbor of Queenstown. Well, a pleasant 
journey and a safe return ! 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


BY ELLEN H,. RICHARDS. 


The great increase in the number of summer schools 
during the last few years shows clearly that these 
schools, in spite of the many objections which have 
been made to them, do in reality meet a need in the 
life and work of the teachers of to-day. It is un- 
doubtedly true that a teacher in normal physical con- 
dition can profitably spend a few weeks in looking at 
a subject from a pupil’s point of view. A person who 
has been teaching for a number of years needs to take 
a different standpoint and to find that there are two 
sides to a question, Furthermore, the methods of 
teaching and the apparatus available are constantly 
changing. It is a great inspiration to be a learner 
again in common with persons of different experience. 
For a teacher in a small town it is even more valuable 
than for one ina city to go to a large edueational 
centre and to see what is being done in the various 
lines of study. 

In the summer schools which have been established 
by many of our universities and colleges instruction 
is given by some of the ablest and most progressive 
teachers of the country, and the opportunities for 
laboratory and field work are excellent. Enthusiastic 
teachers may gain great inspiration for cheir severe 
work by placing themselves for a few weeks under the 
guidance of these men and women, who are leaders in 
their own departments, 


THE FUR SEAL,— (IL) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, 


The mother-seal remains on the island with her pup 
all summer, but unlike the head of the family she often 
goes out to sea to fish for food, leaving her little one 
for two or three days even at atime. But though 
the pups do not confine themselves to the family 
ground, gathering together in great numbers by 
themselves, she always recognizes her own by its 
ery, an incessant bleating so like that of lambs that 
sheep pastured near the seals are irresistibly attracted 
by it. 

In the water seals swim entirely with the fore feet, 
letting the others float out behind as a rudder, as a 
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fish uses its tail-fin. It is great sport to watch a group 
of young seals in the water, often leaping three or 
four feet in beautiful curves above the waves, with 
backs arched and flippers thrown back. Movement on 
land is a more difficult matter, since the limbs cannot 
raise the heavy body from the ground. As a large 
seal comes up from the sea with head erect and raised 
fully three feet from the earth, it takes two steps for- 
ward with the fore feet, then arches its spine and 
brings its hind feet forward far enough to take two 
more steps with its fore feet before again dragging 
up the hind ones. The hind feet are held out at right 
angles and the weight of the body is supported on the 
heels. When pursued or frightened, it moves in a 
loping gallop as fast as a man can run, but can keep 
up this speed for a distance of thirty or forty yards 
only. 

These animals are representatives of the great class 
of carnivores, or flesh-eaters, which we know so well 
through our pet dogs and cats, and the bears, lions, 
and tigers of the menageries. A close examination 
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Fig, 1. 
fanning herself with one hind foot —a favorite position. —(Elliott.) 


Fur seals from life, full-grown male and female; the female 


of these would show a rather slender but very strong 
skeleton, in the cat tribe, permitting remarkable ease, 
grace, and swiftness of movement. The feet have 
usually five toes, which are provided with claws, and 
the great toe cannot be opposed to the others so as to 
grasp anything. The lower jaw in all carnivores 
moves up and down in so deep and narrow a socket 
that very little grinding motion is possible. Six in- 
cisors and two very large canine teeth in each jaw, 
and a pair of opposing ones on each side whose sharp 
edges work against each other hke the blades of a 
pair of shears, show even more plainly than the 
action of the jaw how admirably these animals are 
adapted to feed upon flesh. 

The carnivores comprise two great groups, those 
which live upon land and have limbs for walking, and 
those which make their home in the water. The lat. 
ter group includes the otter and the sea-otter, which 
have webbed feet, and seals and walruses, which have 
feet that cannot support the body on land. These 
last are called fin-footed carnivores. The fur seal is 
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Seal pups in characteristic attitudes, drawn from life. 
— klliott.) 


Fria, 2. 
distinguished from the true seals of this group by 
having small external ears, by its more slender 
body and longer neck, and hind legs that can be 
turned forward and used in moving on land. 

More than for any peculiarities of its skeleton, 
however, the fur-seal interests us because of its soft. 
thick coat of underfur, for which 100,000 young male 
seals have been killed yearly on the Pribilof Islands 
for a number of years. They are separated from the 
others by natives, who get between them and 
the water, and are then driven like sheep to the kill- 
ing grounds. ‘The skins are removed as soon as 
the animals are killed, and are packed in large bins 
between layers of salt. After several days they are 
taken from the bins and piled up in “books” with a 
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little fresh salt. For shipping they are rolled up in 
bundles of two skins each. 

To follow them while they are prepared for use we 
must go to San Francisco, where the skins are 
counted and a duty of $2.62} apiece is paid to the 
United States Government, and then to London, 
where they are sold and dressed. After the salt is 
washed off and the skin thoroughly cleansed with 
soap and water, the roots of the hairs, which lie 
deeper in the skin than those of the fur, can be cut 
off on the inner side without touching the roots of 
the fur at all, thus causing the hairs to drop off. The 
skin is then dried, stretched, and worked into leather, 
and after receiving from eight to twelve coats of dye 
it is ready for the final drying, softening, and cleans- 
ing. The process is a long one, and even with the 
greatest care skins may be injured in the working. 
To judge how greatly the value is increased by the 
dressing, we have only to compare the price of a raw 
skin — from $5 to $25 — with that of the finest seal- 
skin coat. 

Fifteen years ago — and this is why so early a date 
as 1880 was chosen for this imaginary trip to Bering 
Sea—I should have had little more to add to what 
has been already written, but man’s cruel selfishness 
has added another and a tragic chapter to the story. 
There are no longer millions of seals on the Pribilof 
Islands. The Alaska Commercial Company, which 
rented the islands of our government, has never taken 


more than 100,000 yearly, the number allowed by the 
regulations, but in 1882 or 83, Canadian and Ameri- 
can sealing vessels began to pursue the poor animals, 
at first in the straits of Fuea and northward along 
the coast, afterwar in Bering Sea itself, killing more 
and more each year. In 1886, 25,000 contraband 
skins were sold m the London market, and in that 
and the two following years 97,000 skins were taken 
by the sealers. It might be thought that this number 
would hardly be missed among millions, but since a 
wounded seal sinks in the water, not more than one- 
seventh of those killed are captured, therefore a catch 
of 97,000 means the destruction of nearly three- 
quarters of a million. But this is notall. The skins 
taken by the sealing vessels are largely those of ma- 
ture females, and since the pups born on the islands 
are dependent on their mothers for food during the 
first summer of their lives, for every mother seal 
killed a poor little pup must die a lingering death by 
starvation. 

Appeals to our Government led to an investigation 
by a Congressional committee, the result.of which was 
to show the imperative need of preventing or at least 
restricting the killing of seals in the water, if they 
were not to be exterminated. The British Govern- 
ment, however, refused to acknowledge that the 
United States had any jurisdiction whatever over the 
seals in Bering Sea when they were more than three 
miles out from the islands, and Canadian sealers went 
on killing their thousands every year, till in 1893 only 
60,000 could be taken on the Pribilof Islands in place 
of the 100,000 allowed. Finally the whole matter 
was referred to a Tribunal of Arbitration, which met 
at Paris in May, 1895. The decisions of this body 
upheld Great Britain in her claim that the United 
States had no right to protect the seals outside the 
three-mile limit, but regulated seal-hunting in the 
North Pacific and Bering Sea. The regulations pro- 
vided that seals should at no time be killed within 
sixty miles ot the Pribilof Islands; that only after 
August 1st should any seal-hunting whatever be 
allowed in the Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea; that 
only sailing vessels should be used ; and that seals 
should not be taken in nets, nor killed with firearms 
or explosives of any kind, except shotguns in the 
Pacific. It was hoped that these rules would be suff- 
cient to stop the slaughter, but they have proved 
miserably inadequate, partly at least because of the 
failure of Great Britain to co-operate in their enforce- 
ment. The last summer only 15,000 seals were 
allowed to be taken on the islands, but a fleet of sixty 
schooners captured nearly 40,000 pelts in Bering Sea, 
about eighty per cent. of which were from females, 
and at the close of the season revenue officers counted 
27,000 dead pups, not including those at the time in 
the last stages of starvation. Another season like the 
last will practically exterminate the seal herds of the 
United States. 
should be said that since 1887 they have obeyed the 
laws, and have left the whole wicked business to the 
Canadians. 

But the Canadians are not sinners beyond the rest 
of mankind in this particular. When we see the 
merciless way in which wild animals and wild men 
even are hunted off the face of the earth, we feel like 
asking if our civilization is after all only organized 
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selfishness, The treatment of the fur seal is but one 
striking instance. The immense herds of the South 
Atlantic, that used to summer on the desolate islands 
off the southern coast of South America, are all gone 
except here and there a solitary family on the inae- 
cessible rocks of Cape Horn, and a small, carefully 
guarded colony at the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, 
from which a few thousand skins are taken every 
year. The fur seals of the North Pacitie will soon be 
as rare, if we may judge from the experience of the 
last few years. In the face of these facts shall not 
our school children be taught that life in itself is a 
sacred thing, never to be taken except that good may 
result and never in needlessly cruel ways? 


A VARIATION FROM A FAMILIAR TYPE. 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


Though the name of redbud or Judas tree may be 
unfamiliar to many New England readers of the 
JOURNAL, teachers in the South and Southwest will 
be likely to recall it as one of the charms of early 
springtime in their section. A picture of a perfect 
Virginia Mayday rises to my own mind at the sound 
of the word, of the ivy-mantled ruins of the old 
church on Jamestown island, and long vistas of the 
noble James, its banks veiled in a soft mist of tender 
green brightened by great masses of the rich pink 
blossoms. Both for its beauty of color in early spring 
and later when the rose-colored pods have come to 
their full size, and for its resemblance to the typical 
flowers of Leguminosae, as well as its deviation from 
the customary plan of the order, the tree will well 
repay our study. 

From New Jersey to Florida and westward to 
Missouri the redbud is found in the bottom lands and 
swampy glades, reaching its fullest development in 
Arkansas, Indian Territory, and eastern Texas, where 
it is sometimes from forty to fifty feet high. Its 
dark brown branches are dotted with hundreds of 
tiny rifts, the lenticels, through which gases pass into 
and out of the stem. The early leaves (Fig. 4) grow 
near the tips of the branches from the upper axillary 


Fic. 4. Short spray of young leaves of Cercis, as they appear when 
the flowers open. 


and the terminal buds. The simple heart-shaped 
leaf, which in the bud has its two halves closely 
folded together along the midrib, shows when ex- 
panded a soft, downy under surface and an upper 
smooth and varnished one. The stipules of the lower 
leaves on a twig are very small; those of the upper 
ones much larger. 

The flowers (Fig. 1) in small, umbel-like clusters 
of four to eight blossoms each grow out on slender 
pedicels from the lower axillary buds. Calyx and 
pedicels are bright red-purple, the corolla pink, and 
filaments and style delicately tinted with rose-color. 
The little cup of the calyx appears to have been 
pulled out and lengthened from 
top to bottom by some pressure 
from inside. Taking off the lobes 
of the calyx tube, the three upper 
petals, and one of the two keel 
petals we find that the disk, which 
Flower of lines the calyx and on which co- 
American redbud or rolla and inserted 
Judas tree, showing 4 
natural size and posi- (Fig. 3), is also lengthened from 
tion of petals. On the sae a 
tree from which this ahove downward. ‘This disk is an 
specimen taken 
most of the pedicels outgrowth from the receptacle, and 
pointed obliquely up- 
ward, instead of curv- though present in all Leguminosae, 
ing downward asinthe , : 
figure. is sometimes so small as almost to 
elude observation. In the cytisus referred to in the 
preceding article the disk is so thin and the petals 
and stamens are inserted so close to the ovary that 
it is at first difficult to tell whether they are on the 
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calyx or the receptacle. To settle the point one must 
carefully observe whether petals and stamens are in- 
serted on the stem below the ovary or around its base. 
If below the ovary they are on the receptacle, if 
around it they are on the calyx. In the redbud it is 
particularly easy to see that stamens and petals are 
all on the calyx (Fig. 3). Since the calyx tube is so 
lengthened, however, in order to bring stamens and 
style under the keel petals the former ° 
are so curved that those on the upper 
side of the flower appear to be seated 
with the others bending over them. 
Examine the corolla for the deepest 
tinge of color, and find it on the odd 
inner petal of the three upper ones,the = 4°49 
guiding lines on its surface pointing — Fis. 5. Vertical 


: section of flower 
directly down into the throat of the of Cercis. natural 


flower, and just where the bright tint — 

will be plainiy visible so long as the blossom is up- 
right but will be lost to sight when it droops. The 
question immediately comes up, Does the flower 
droop only after fertilization, when the color has 
finished its work of attracting insects? I was unable 
to determine this from examining cut branches, but 
observation of a tree in full bloom showed at least, 
tnat most of the pedicels stood, not erect but point- 
ing obliquely upward, with the flower tilted forward 
and slightly downward from the tip of each little 
stem, 

Watching a big bumblebee poising on one and 
another of the flowers and darting her tongue unerr- 
ingly each time to the base of the standard, I could 
see that this position of the flower would enable the 
inseet to discover the guiding lines as she flew up 
into the branches. I could not however examine 
the blossoms on drooping stems sutticiently to learn 
whether they were older than the others and might 
have drooped after fertilization. It is of course not 
impossible that self-fertilization may be the rule with 
the Judas tree, but I have often found the stigma 
projecting beyond the anthers, as represented in Figs. 
2 and 3, so that a bee in alighting upon the keel 
would press its body first against the stigma and then 
against the anthers, from which it would carry pollen 
to the stigma of the next flower. In sections of the 
country where the redbud abounds it would be very 
interesting to make special observations upon the 
manner in which it is fertilized. 

I have called this flower “‘a variation from a famil- 
iar type.” Is it papilionaceous at all? Here is the 
broad spreading banner, or what looks like it at first 
sight. But this apparently two-lobed standard re- 
solves itself into two separate petals, which must be 
the wings. The little odd petal in front of them is 
the degraded banner, which is sometimes entirely 
lacking. It no longer spreads its broad folds around 
the other parts of the flower, but still has the impor- 
tant post of honey-guide. Our blossom has the keel, 
but since it is not large enough to bear the weight of 
a heavy insect, the two petals that form it do not 
cohere but only overlap, and a light pressure is suffi- 
cient to separate them and force stamens and stigma 
against the bee’s body. The bumblebee that I 
watched in the Judas tree was too far above my head 
for me to see whether her feet rested on the keel, 
but she appeared rather to clasp the base of the 
flower with her feet. The blossom has then the five 
peculiar petals of a papilionaceous corolla, but be- 
cause the standard is reduced in size and placed in- 
side rather than outside the wings, it is not considered 


= 


truly papilionaceous. 

But the pretty ring of stamens shows another devi- 
ation from the type. They are a distinet 
to the base (Fig. 2). We wish we had 
some clue to the reason of this variation. 
Open a bud and see the broad, full, lus- 
cious anthers, a rich red in color before 
they seatter the pollen. Compare these 

with the anthers of an old flower, and 
of stamens and See how they droop in the latter. The 


vistilof Cercis, 
Tnowing 8 out Style has bent too and lowered the stigma 


f the 10 sta- 
aa, all dis. into the midst of the stamens. Can it 
ine the base “a: ‘ 
be fertilized by them now ? 


calyx down to the receptacle and see the store of nece 
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tar laid up inside the ring of stamens. See the senti- 


nel hairs on the lower part of the filaments. No 
small intruders are admitted here to filcly the honey 
without placing pollen on the stigma, for the hairs 
all point upward. 

What a dainty pistil is this. 
green pod, a curving pink style, and a little green 
knob of a stigma, often dusted with golden pollen. 
When this slender green ovary has become a fully 
grown legume from two and one-half to three and 
one-half inches long, which will be by the end of 
May in the South, but at the North not till midsum- 
mer, it will have taken on the rosy hue of the corolla, 
and will brighten the tree as with a second blossom- 
ing time. As the seeds ripen the pods change their 
color back again to green, and are almost as thin and 
flat as the leaves themselves. Late in autumn or 
early in the winter they fall with their few chocolate- 
colored seeds. 

I have taken so much pleasure in this study of the 
Judas tree that I cannot but think some of those to 
whom it is familiar in the forest undergrowth will 
like to carry on this work of mine and try to answer 
my questions from their own observations. But for 
those who cannot find the Judas tree, there are other 
variations from our type to be studied. The com- 
mon red and white clovers have all the petals united 
in a tube down which the bees must reach for the 
honey. The species of amorpha, the lead plant and 
false indigo of the South and West, have but one 

petal, the standard bravely doing duty for all the 
rest. The honey-locust, known by its twice pinnate 


An exquisite bright 


apex, or from midrib to margin, Netted-veined leaves 
are either pinnate or palmate.: | 

Leaves for storage only are generally parallel- 
veined, 

(d) As to Parts (Fig. 6. 
Stipules.) 

Most leaves have blade and petiole, and often a 
pair of stipules is present. Sessile leaves have 
neither petiole nor stipules. The petiole may ex- 


a, Blade. Petiole. ¢. 


leaves, thorny branches, and flat brown pods some- pand and do the work of a blade. Such is the case 
times twenty inches long, is a still more decided vari- 1" the thread-like foliage leaves of the onion. 


tion. It has a nearly regular corolla of from three 
to five narrow petals, and from three to ten separate 
stamens. But its small greenish flowers are so hid- 


Leaves for storage are usually sessile and radical. 
(e) As to Size. 
Ordinary leaves vary from the size of those of the 


Storage leaves generally arise from the caulicle. 

(g) As to Form. 

The leaves of each of the 150,000 species of trees 
have each a characteristic shape. The same thing 
may be said of the leaves of herbs and lower plant 
life. No two leaves upon the same tree are just 
alike in form. Terms describing base, apex, or mar- 
gin, as well as those applied to the general outline, 
enable us to state the form of a leaf. 

Leaves for storage may be con- 
centric, as in the onion or the hya- 
cinth, or they may be more or less 
leaf-like, as in the houseleek. 

(h) As to Color. 

The prevailing color of ordinary 
leaves is green. The color is due 
to the minute grains or granules 
(chlorophyl) in the cells. A forest 
presents innumerable tints and 
shades of this one color,— green. 
Green is thé most pleasant of colors 
to be abidingly in sight. A careful 
observer has called attention to the 
fact that the various kinds of trees 
have in early springtime, though 
subdued in tone, the same colors 
which they put on in autumn. 

Storage leaves may be green, 
white, or variously colored. 

III. History, Kinds, Cultivation 
of the Onion, ete. 

Hisrory.— The onion evidently 
had its origin in a dry climate, as is indicated by the 
leaf-packing for protection and nourishment found in 
the bulb. We have its cultivation .recorded in the 
earliest history of India and Egypt, in either of which 
it may well have had its origin. An eminent botan- 


ist recently said that if all of the cultivated varieties 
of this, as well as of many other food plants, were 
destroyed, within fifty years from our native species 
there could be derived plants that would in every way 
take their place. Many wild onions are found in 
North America, especially in the desert regions west 
of the Rocky mountains. The onion pictured in Fig. 2 
is found in Oregon, Nevada, and Utah, where it is very 
popular with the Indians, passing with them by the 
name of “ urge.” 

Kinps AND CuLtivation. — Among cultivated 
species, a very common one is the Cibol, or Welsh, 
onion, It had its origin in Siberia, is fibrous-rooted, 
and produces no bulb. The young seedlings are 
drawn from the beds, and form a common ingredient 
in soups and sauces. The potato, ground, or Egyp- 
tian onion is a perennial variety, which produces off- 
set bulbs at the root. It may be grown from seed, or 
from the bulbs themselves, by replanting in the 
spring or by permitting them to remain in the ground 
over the winter. The tree onion is generally regarded 
as a variety of the common onion. It produces bulbs 
in umbels at the top of the stem (viviparous). These 
are called “sets,” and from them the plant can be 
grown, as well as from the underground bulb or from 
seed (Fig. 1). 

For the care of the onion, proper soil, pests, com- 
parative value, see the “ Reports of the Department 
of Agriculture,” especially the one for 1885. 


den among the leaves that they will be seen only by chick weed or willow to that of such spreading leaves 
those who watch for While I have noted as the rhubarb, the pumpkin, the fan palm, or the 
specially marked variations from the typical papilion- long ones of corn and cane, 

Storage leaves rarely exceed in size those of the 
Storage leaves which, in addition, do the 


them. 


aceous flower, we may examine many blossoms of the 
order and find in them all so many little differences Onion. 
that each one will be a fresh surprise and delight. work of foliage are sometimes large, as in the century 
plant. 
(f) As to Position, (Figures 1-5, 11 and 12.) 
THE ONION.— (IL) Ordinary leaves grow sometimes singly, sometimes 
— in pairs, sometimes in whorls. Some droop, some are 
ne horizontal, and yet others nearly or quite erect. 
Some cling close, while others have long stems, per- 
In storage leaves the cells are loosely placed. In- mitting more or less movement. Sometimes the leaf- 
stead of preparing food for the plant’s growth, they stem has several leaflets (either an even or an odd 
store up the excess for future use. The woody mate- number) upon it. Such leaves are said to be com- 
rial is almost or entirely absent. pound. Again the leaf-stem may have three (or 
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BOOKS FOR CHILD STUDY. 


BY SUSAN 8S. HARRIMAN. 


Kindergarten and Child Culture. Barnard. 
First Three Years of Childhood. Perez. 
The Child. Harrison. 

Place of Stories in the Kindergarten. 
Beckonings from the Little Hands. 
Mental Development. Baldwin. 
Psychology, James. 

Pedagogical Seminary. Vol. 1, No. 2. 

Walks and Talks, Smith. 

Evolution of Dodd. Smith. 

Patsy. Wiggin. 

Mental Development of the Child. Preyer. 
Moral Instruction of Children. Adler. 

Contents of Children’s Minds on Entering School. 
Education. Spencer. 
Study of Children’s Fears. 
Study of Color Sense. 
Imitation in Children. 
Child-Study Monthly. 


Wiltse. 
DuBois. 


| Closed 
Stomata, 
‘muth magnified 


An accident to Plate IL, while on the press injures its appearance, 


Nore, 


issue of June 1s. 


\ perfect representation may be found on page 419, 
Hall. 
(c) As to Venation (Figures 7-10), 
Ordinary leaves are either parallel or netted-veined. the three branches may again sub-divide into three 
The veins of parallel leaves may extend from base to each of these bearing three leaves, 


more) branches, each branch bearing three leaves, or Barnes 


Barnes. 
Haskell. 
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FOR A HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. — (III.)* 


I notice in a recentissue of your valued paper a list 
of books for grammar school libraries which I consider 
a valuable list and one that will prove a blessing to 
many schools. Now I want a similar list for high 
schools. I think that too much care cannot be given 
to the proper selection of books for our school libraries, 
and that a list of the above description would be of 
great value to many schools. Personally, I would 


like a list made especially with regard to the classical 


department. Can you give me such a list ? 
J. H. 


Famous Leaders Among Women. Sarah K. Bolton. With por- 
traits of Catherine II., Madame Le Brun, ete. 12mo, 81.50. 

Famous Leaders Among Men. Sarah K. Bolton. With por- 
traits of Napoleon, Bismarck, Wendell Phillips, ete. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Famous Voyagers. Sarah K. Bolton. With portraits of Co- 
lumbus, Raleigh, Sir John Franklin, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Famous Types of Womanhood. Sarah K. Bolton. With por- 
traits of Queen Louise, Jenny Lind, etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

Famous American Authors. Sarah K. Bolton. With portraits 
of Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson, ete. $1.50. ; 

Famous American Statesmen. Sarah K. Bolton. With por- 
traits of Sumner, Clay, Jackson, Webster, etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

Famous Men of Science. Sarah K. Bolton. With portraits of 
Agassiz, Darwin, Linneus, ete. $1.50. 

Girls Who Became Famous. Sarah K. Bolton. With 20 
portraits. Companion book to Poor Boys Who Became 
Famous. $1.50. 

Poor Boys Who Became Famous. Sarah K. Bolton. With 24 
portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 

Turning Points in Successful Careers. William M. Thayer. 
$1.50. 

Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers. Lydia Hoyt Farmer. $1.50. 

Girls’ Book of Famous Queens. Lydia Hoyt Farmer. $1.50. 

La Fayette. Lydia Hoyt Farmer. $1.50. s 

Jack Alden. Warren Lee Goss. $1.50. 

Tom Clifton ; or, Western Boys with Grant and Sherman. War- 
ren Lee Gosse. $1.50. . 

Famous Composers, A Score of. Nathan Haskell Dole. $1.50. 

Chilhowee Boys (The). Sarah FE. Morrison. $1.50. 

Chilhowee Boys in War Time. Sarah E. Morrison. $1.50. 

Chilhowee Boys at College. Sarah E. Morrison. $1.50. 

Cuoré. Edmondo de Amicis. $1.50. 

How Tommy Saved the Barn, a story of ‘* Fresh Air Fund” 
work. James Otis. 8vo, ornamental binding, 50 cents. 

Jo-Boat Boys (The). Rev. J. F. Cowan, D.D. $1.50. 

Little Arthur’s England. $1.25. 

Little Arthur’s France. $1.25. 

Little Arthur’s Rome. Hezekiah Butterworth. $1.25. 

Princes, Authors, and Statesmen of our“Time. $1.50. 

Half a Dozen Boys. Anna Chapin Ray. $1.50. 

Half a Dozen Girls. Anna Chapin Ray. $1.50. 

The Three Apprentices of Moon Street. George Montor- 
gueil. $1.50. 

True Woman (The). William M. Thayer. $1.25. 

Scottish Chiefs. Porter. 50 cents. 

Sketch Book (The). Irving. 50 cents. 

Tale of Two Cities (A). Dickens. 50cents. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Lamb. 50 cents. 

Tom Brown's School Days. Hughes. 50 cents. 

Vicar of Wakefield. Goldsmith. 50 cents. 

Water Witch (The). Cooper. 50 cents. 

Wonder Book. Hawthorne. 50 cents. 

Black Beauty. Sewell. 50 cents. 

Child’s History of England. Dickens. 50 cents. 

Christmas Stories. Dickens. 50 cents. 

Ivanhoe. Scott. 50 cents. 

Last Days of Pompeii. Lytton. 50 cents. 

Last of the Mohicans. Cooper. 50 cents. 


EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION. 


Punctuate the following in two ways: one to repre- 
sent avery bad man; the other, a very good man, 


He is an old man and experienced in vice and wickedness he 
is never found in opposing the works of iniquity he takes delight 
in the downfall of his neighbors he never rejoices in the pros- 
perity of his fellow creatures he is always ready to assist in 
destroying the peace of society he takes no pleasure in serving 
the Lord he is uncommonly diligent insowing discord among his 
friends and acquaintances he takes no pride in laboring to pro- 
mote the cause of Christianity he has not been negligent in 
endeavoring to stigmatize all public teachers he makes no effort 
to subdue his evil passions he strives to build up satans king- 
doms he lends no aid to support the gospel among the heathen 
he éontributes largely to the devilhe will never go to heaven he 
must go where he will receive the just recompense of reward. 

*Other replies have been given in JOURNAL of May 21, June 4 


TIMELY ARITHMETIC. 


There are 187,821 fewer horses in the country than a year 
ago, that is 1.17 per cent. decrease. How many horses now 
and a year ago ? 

19,128 fewer mules, .81 decrease ? How many now and 
then ? 

17.229 more cows, .1 increase. How many now and then ? 

Sheep are worth 40 cents less each, that is 20 per cent. less. 
What are they worth and what were they worth ? 

Swine are worth $1.01 less each, 16.9 per cent. decrease. 
What now and then ? 

Total value of cattle is $55,700,618 less than a year ago; loss 
10 per cent. What is and what was the value. 


WHO ARE THESE? WHERE ARE TIBY 
FOUND ?— (IL) 


BY D. M. MORRELL, 


21. Calm, powerful face, clear-cut features, large 
gray eyes, yellow beard and hair,—altogether a 
magnificent specimen of the higher type of humanity. 


22 The maiden knight, 

In his gilded mail, that flamed so bright 

It seemed the dark castle had gathered all 

Those shafts the fierce sun had shot over its wall. 
25. With wealth enough and young and beauteous, 


Brought up as best becomes a gentlewoman : 
Her only fault, and that is fault enough, 
Is that she is intolerable curst 
And shrewd and froward. 
24. Old in war, searred, reckless, resourceful, and 
in his pious hours an unequaled soldier. 
25, A man clothed with rags, standing in a certain 
place, with his face from his own house, a book in his 
hand, and a great burden upon his back. 


ANSWERS. 
11. William Dobbin: Vanity Fair ”’—Thackeray. 
‘ Light of Asia Arnold. 
13. Catherine Leyburn: ‘‘ Robert Elsmere”—Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 
14. Hester Prynne: ** The Scarlet Letter Hawthorne. 
15. Rigaud: Little Dorrit "—Charles Dickens. 
16. The Village Preacher: ‘* The Village Preacher ’’—Gold- 
smith. 


12. Yasodhara: 


17. Fair Ines: Fair Ines ’’—Thomas Hood. 
Is. St. Leon: ** The Toast "—Scott. 
19. Evelyn Hope: ** Evelyn Hope’’—R. A. Browning. 


20. The Little Brother: ‘“ Among the Beautiful Pictures ”— 
Alice Cary. 


GEROGRAPHICAL QUERIES. 
ANSWERED BY JACQUES W. REDWAY. 

How did the Sargasso sea get its name? Is it caused by 
eddies resulting from the whirl of ocean currents? 

The name was one very appropriately given by Spanish nav- 
igators. It means, the writer is informed, ‘‘ sea-grass.”” Older 
forms of the word are Sargazzo and Zaragazzo. The eddy 
of ocean currents seems to have nothing to do with the accu- 
mulations of the marine growths constituting such ‘ seas.” 
On the contrary, the plants, mainly fucus natans, thrive in 
warm still waters. They occur in most all lee shores and other 
waters, not immediately littoral, sheltered by the wind. These 
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accumulations are therefore to be found in regions of calms, 
and, as a matter of fact, the Sargasso seas” and the Calms” 
are coincident. 


Is it true that, after crossing a circle of we some miles from 
the pole, an open sea is found that never freezes over ? 

There is no definite “circle” of ice surrounding the pole, 
unless the narrow ice-foot is excepted. This, however, is in- 
significant. ‘The circumpolar sea, it has been found, does not 


differ materially from any other body of arctic water. Some- 


times there seems to be no ice at all; at other times bodies of 
floe-ice cover large areas. After a period of perfectly still 
weather, patches of ‘‘sludge” form, and these soon extend 
until much or all the area is covered with ** pancake,” or sheet 
ice. A stiff wind breaks this up and piles it along the shore in 
the form of ‘‘pack”’ ice. General Greely discovered that the 
water of the incoming tide at Lady Franklin bay was a degree 
or two warmer than the water in Smith sound. Nordenskjéld 
found comparatively warm water at a depth of fifty fathoms off 
the coast of Greenland, but it is the almost unanimous belief 
of arctic explorers that no permanently open body of water 
exists. 


HELP THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


BY C. 0. LEE. 

Among all the mass of matter which annually finds its way 
into the various educational journals concerning the manage- 
ment of schools and the methods to be employed, there is but 
a very little that will affect the teachers of our rural schools. 

For those states which have set the pace and are fast ap- 
proaching the points of perfection, so far as system goes, the 
numerous articles may be adopted; but it is doubted if the 
average rural teacher could use many of the ideas to any ad- 
vantage. 

Boston, through her inborn culture, New York, through her 
great ‘‘ political pull,” and Philadelphia, through a staid and 
steady custom, may supply their schools with all the needed ap- 
paratus, but what can be said of the average small city 
burdened already with a tax rate approaching the superlative 
degree ? But we were to speak more especially of the rural 
teachers and the difficulties which they have to encounter. Let 
me enumerate :— 

1. A school board insufficiently qualified, composed, per- 
haps, of farmers, whose early training was confined to the 
three R’s, and who are entirely opposed to any of the “ new- 
fangled ” notions of the present day, and do not see why a man 
cannot ** learn” one hundred pupils to-day just as well as when 
they were boys. 

2. In sparsely settled districts the attendance is very irreg- 
ular. The ‘‘no school” signal never sounds in the country, 
but every day counts, and however light the attendance may be, 
the teacher must go through the form of ‘* keeping school.” 
The next day she must go through the same lessons for the 
other half, while those present before do little or nothing. 

3. In those states which have not the free text-book law in 
force, all kinds, colors, and conditions of antiquarian relics are 
mingled in an inharmonious conglomeration. The text-books of 
a family are handed down from generation to generation, and 
parents cannot be easily made to believe that the new books are 
any better than the old ones; and, too, they count as a dead 
loss all money expended for a new book when they have an old 
one on hand. They are apt, though unknowing, believers of 
Pope’s injunction : 

“ Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


4. Many do not believe in the high school, which completes 
and rounds out the common school work, and appropriations for 
a high school are repeatedly voted down at the annual meetings, 
simply because the people did not have such things when they 
went to school and why have them now ? 

5. The constant change of teachers. This change is brought 
about from several causes. Where the district system prevails, 
there is a constant fever heat lest A. or B. shall be elected 
agent and employ his daughter, niece, or some more distant rel- 
ative. There is always a dissatisfied faction, and usually the 
prime object of its members is to create some disturbance dur- 
ing the year, in order that A. or B. can be ousted at the next 
annual meeting. 

Usually, the teachers are without previous training and often 
without experience. ‘The course of studies pursued by them 
was but a trifle more than they intend to teach. Inability to 
originate or appropriate ideas causes them to follow the routine 
work of the text-book, thus producing but barren results. 

But let us suppose that by chance a good teacher is obtained. 
The salary is so low, and the schdol year so short, that by the 
time she has fairly got into her work some enterprising village 
or city superintendent will be spiriting her away. 

And so it is, a thousand and one things handicap the schools 
and teachers of our country sections. 

While university extension is being cried so loudly and so 
widely, it would be well to strike at the root of all the trouble 
by eradicating, if possible, the old time notions and prejudices 
which make so many thousands of our most law-abiding citi- 
zens slaves to a narrow and contemptible bigotry. 

They fail to see the onward movement of education. The 
rush of the express train, the click of the telegraph, and the 
many other improvements is a physical transformation 
which excites their wonder and admiration, but no thought is 
ever given to the fact that all of those forces are but physical 
agents controlled and applied by improved mental capacity and 
power. 

The question is what will benefit the masses and not the fav- 
ored few, who can easily get along without so much educational 
coaching ? The time is not far distant when there must come 
a renovation and an inspiration. Too much attention is given 
the few good schools and too little to the multitude of poor 
ones. Let our educators, who have been viewing with com 
placent eye the perfect workings of the city schools, which they 
so much delight to visit and laud, take a trip through thinly 
settled territory and then talk a little 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 2, 1896. 


McKIntey and Hobart — both schoolmasters. 


Tuose wishing to attend the council of education 
at Buffalo can leave Boston as early as July 2, by 
application to Walter S. Parker, Mason street, Bos- 
ton. Tickets will be honored. 


THE news columns recently gave a wrong coloring 
to the relation of the normal school to the New 
Haven board. Information that seemed entirely re- 
liable as it came to us was far from representing the 
conditions, and the editor of the JournAL regrets 
this more than The normal school and 
the city board are doing all in their power for the 
best good of both the normal school and the city 
schools. 


anyone else. 


In response to innumerable inquiries, “ Why have 
you no excursion to Buffalo?’ Mr. Winship would 
say that he had too many other matters in hand to 
have the care of organizing an excursion, unless there 
was special demand for it. There was really no 
necessity personally-conducted party, and 
Messrs. Raymond and Whitcomb provide as good 
accommodations and as inexpensive as he could do 
All New Englanders can go to Buffalo at light cost, 
and with great comfort have as profitable occasion as 
was ever possible for teachers, 


for a 


THE NEW YORK CITY REFORM. 


The new school movement of New York city is 
launched. Superintendent John Jasper has been re- 
elected by the board, and Mayor Strong has appointed 
175 school inspectors, whose term of office will be 
five years. They serve without pay. They are re- 
quired to examine every school at least once a quar- 
ter with regard to attendance, teaching, and disci- 
pline, and the school buildings in regard to safety, 
heating, ventilation, and comfort. 

This reads well, but how long will Mrs. Schuyler 


Van Rensselaer, Mrs. W.S. Rainsford, and other 


similar women visit every school assigned them at 
least once a quarter? What kind of examinations 
will some of the famous 175 make of the teaching in the 
schools? If ten of the 175 unpaid men and women 
selected from “the four hundred” and various other 
elegant social and commercial circles do efficient work 
regularly, it will be a remarkable proportion. What 
is needed of school examiners in regard to safety, 
warming, and ventilation is a trained expert. Any 
young man schooled in the office of a sanitary engineer 
would be worth more than the entire “ four hundred ” 
of New York city, reinforced by every clergyman’s wife 
and Wall-street broker. The same is true regarding 
an examination into teaching and discipline. One 
trained teacher with good experience would be of 
more value to the schools of New York than several 
shelves of figureheads. 

The Journat has taken no part in the discussion 
of the school reform movement of New York city. 
That reform is needed, there can be no doubt. It is 
needed everywhere, and always will be. The United 
States senate, county commissioners, hospitals, asy- 
lums, churehes, and schools all need réform, and 
when any city organizes for that purpose, it is de- 
voutly to be hoped that the reformers will reform. 

Since the great work of Dr. Parkhurst, the pubhe 
has had faith in New York’s regeneration. The school 
reformers have had everything their own way, and ali 
lovers of good school work will await the results with 
interest. The JouRNAL wishes the new regime all 
imaginable suecess. It must confess, however, that 
at this stage there is too much of the spectacular in 
it to promise genuine progress. It may be a sincere 
effort to accomplish something, but Dr. Parkhurst 
never goes about reform in this way; no more does 
Mr. Roosevelt. It is as unlike Horace Mann’s 
methods as the Dead Sea is unlike Niagara. It is 
nothing against the school movement that it is unlike 
other efforts. There was never anything like Dr. 
Parkhurst’s or Mr. Roosevelt’s methods before. This 
must be said, however, that all other great reforms 
have had a strong personality in them, a genuine 
leader. Think of Dr. Parkhurst’s starting off with 
175 inspectors from among the elite of the drawing 
room, the club, and the exchange to report once a 
quarter upon the condition of things in the Tender- 
loin district! He was worth more than 175,000 people 
so selected. 

Let us hope that the 175 inspectors will disappoint 
our fears and exceed our hopes. Let them demon- 
strate to the educational world that they are not mere 
decoys used by some aspiring sportsman, who hopes 
to call their attention to faults that he expects them 
to discover in persons for whom he is “ gunning.” 

[Since the above was placed in type the board of 
supervisors has been elected, and the choice has been 
admirable. There is little cause for fear that there 
will not be sensible effort to reform the school work. ] 


THE AMERICAN ART SOCIETY, 


Vhe American Art Society, which has recently been 
incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts, al ready 
numbers among its associates Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew, W. Seward Webb, C. L. Tiffany, Robert Hoe, 
and many other distinguished names. ‘This move- 
ment is of the utmost importance to all interested in 
educational work, because, while based upon a_ solid 
foundation of sound business principles, it has for its 
sole object the advancement of art by furthering the 
cultivation of correct taste and the formation of dis- 
climinating judgment in artistic matter, 

Its plan is purely coéperative, and its members are 
associated together for the purpose of giving lectures 
and exhibitions, and also publishing and distributing 
among themselves the finest reproductions of the best 
examples of modern art. 

It closely resembles the famous Arundel Society of 
London, with the difference, however, that it dues not 
confine its publications to religious subjects. 

In order to achieve the highest results, the selection 
of subjects for publication will be placed in the hands 
of an advisory committee, composed of the following 


well-known American artists, to wit: Thomas Allen, 
Henry Sandham, Alexander Pope, William F. Halsall, 
Walter Shirlaw. Carroll Beckwith, Robert C. Minor 
J. Francis Murphy, J. G. Brown, Irving R. Wiles. 

These distinguished names, representing every 
school of painting, are a guarantee — were any needed 
—of the high order of the society’s publications. 
The subjects will be chosen from every school and 
nationality, and in their selection the committee will 
exercise the broadest catholicity and eclecticism, hav- 
ing regard only for what is noblest and purest in art. 
In the publications themselves the highest artistic 
skill and latest improved processes will be employed, 
in order that the reproductions may be in all respects 
worthy of the originals. All will be remarque proofs 
—the highest and most valuable state in which a 
plate can be printed. 

Thus far the operations of the society have been 
confined almost exclusively to several of the larger 
cities, but as it is the earnest desire of all connected 
with it to bring into touch with it all who have at 
heart the best interests of art, it has been decided to 
admit associates from all parts of the country. 

These associates, upon the payment of a small en- 
trance fee, receive a certificate admitting them to all 
privileges, while exempting them from all dues and 
assessments. They are admitted free to all exhibitions 
and lectures, and are entitled to purchase all of the 
publications of the society — which cannot be obtained 
elsewhere or in any other form —at a nominal fixed 
price, the actual cost of publication. 

In addition to the privilege of purchasing the so- 
ciety’s remarque proof publications of fine engravings, 
etchings, and other framing material (limited number 
of copies) at a nominal cost, there is a further privi- 
lege extended to its associates that is of material 
benetit to artists, teachers, students, and amateurs, 
viz.: the society will purchase for an associate any 
art publication for studies or collections at trade cost, 
thus saving the purchaser from one-fourth to one-third 
the retail price of such publications. This feature 
alone brings it the support of every artist and teacher 
in every state in the Union and establishes for the 
society a national reputation. One school saved 
seventy dollars in one bill of pictures through mem- 
bership in this society. 

From this it will be seen how admirable and far- 
reaching are the aims of the society, and how impos- 
sible it is to overestimate the value and importance of 
such an association as an educational factor in the 
community, and for these reasons it is the hope and 
desire of all connected with it, that teachers will es- 
pecially interest themselves in it, aad labor diligently 
to increase its membership, for which services a rea- 
sonable compensation will be made. The office of the 
society is at No. 36 Columbus avenue, Boston; Mr. 
Charles L. Haskell, president. 


STANDARD PRONUNCIATION. 


Pronunciation is attracting more and more atten- 
tion each year, Every one who is particular in 
speech, who takes pride in being correct, and in 
knowing the accurate pronunciation of every new 
word appreciates the great strides that have recently 
been made by phonetists, lexicographers, and _lin- 
guists in this direction. In 1876 the leading philolo- 
gists of Europe and America met in convention at the 
Centennial, at Philadelphia, for the purpose of amend- 
ing the English orthography. 

Foreseeing the great interest this convention would 
excite, the American Philological Association ap- 
pointed a committee to report on the labors of the 
body convened. During the following year, this 
committee, that comprised the best philologists and 
lexicographers of England and America, reported the 
scientific alphabet, which, after careful investigation, 
had been prepared and promulgated by the American 
Philological Association. This was also adopted by 
the American Spelling Reform Association. The aim 
of this alphabet is to give to every sound of the Eng- 
lish language its own sound-sign, and to every sound- 
sign its own sound. 

The scientific alphabet was devised because the 
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system of diacritics hitherto used was complex, and, 
in the view of the reformers, chaotic. Init the letter 
“a” alone was used to represent ten distinct and dif- 
ferent sounds. The dots, lines, curves, and curlicues 
above and below the letters were so numerous as to 
add to the general confusion, and from this arbitrary 
creation the phonetists in convention contrived to. 
devise this simple method of phonetic representation 

It was one thing to create the scientific alphabet, 
and quite another to have it adopted. The metric 
system testifies to the difference between theory and 
practice in scientific reform when it applies to the 
prejudices of the public. The very “perfection of 
simplicity ” in the scientific alphabet was its greatest. 
obstacle to general introduction. It was praised 
everywhere, but this very praise by specialists gave 
the public the feeling that it was merely an ideal for 
the idealists. 

It would never have been heard from beyond the 
realm of the literary curio collectors, but for the 
heroic venture of Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls in their 
new dictionary, the Standard. We say “heroic,” but 
the whole “book-business world” styled it foolhardy, 
until the first of the two great volumes appeared. 


And even now, the wonder is that any publishers ever 


dared to put such a fortune into a work that must run 
counter to popular prejudices in this particular, when 
the general field was occupied by two works, Web- 
ster’s and the Century, that were almost idolized by 
the literary public. The scientific alphabet was in- 
stantly given standing in court and a place on 
“change,” when the Standard Dictionary came upon 
the market with its application of the theory that. 
each vowel-letter represent one distinct elementary 
sound in its two forms, as long and short; that each 
consonant-letter represent only one sound; that diph- 
thongs be represented by their vowel elements, and 
introducing three new vowel-letters for three distinct 
elementary sounds never before adequately repre- 
sented by the vowel-letters of the ordinary alphabet ; 
also introducing two diacritics to denote colloquial 
weakenings. 

It was one of the most surprising literary events of 
the century, the issuance of so expensive a work, with 
three new vowels. If it had been prophesied that such 
an attempt could have prospered for a year, no ordi- 
nary business man would have acceptefl it as possible 
of fulfilment, Its success is doubtless due to the fact 
that these three vowels did away at once with three- 
fourths of the diacritics required by previous systems. 
Never before has a publisher, in launching a work of 
such magnitude, 4 work in other respects challenging 
the two great masterpieces of lexicography in two 
hemispheres, jeopardized the success in every respect 
by standing sponsor for so great a departure as the 
scientific alphabet. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Wirn four months of our presidential campaign still 
before us, and the slow processes of nominating con- 
ventions still in progress, it is impossible not to envy 
the Canadians, who have got through their parlia- 
mentary elections, and are now awaiting the speedy 
change of administration decreed at the polls. For, as 
was expected, the Liberal party has dispossessed the 
Conservatives, after their eighteen years’ tenure of 
office. Sir Charles Tupper goes out, and Mr. Wilfred 
Laurier comes in as the responsible head of the 
government; and it now remains to be seen what 
programme the Liberals will have to offer to meet the 
somewhat difficult questions which beset our neigh- 
bors to the north. As to the most burning issue, 
that of sectarian schools in Manitoba, they have the 
advantage of approaching it in an attitude decidedly 
more sympathetic toward the province than was that 
of the Conservatives; and this should promote a 
settlement. It is curious to notice, by the way, that 
the mandement of the Catholic bishops in support of 
the Conservative candidates either had no effect at 
all, or repelled more votes than it drew. In Quebec, 
where the Catholics outnumber the Protestants eight 
to one, the Liberals made some of their most striking 


gains. * It that in thistfeon- 
test what may be called, in a loose way, the Protes- 
tant side was represented by Laurier, a Catholic, and 
the other side by Sir Charles Tupper, a Protestant. 
Yet, the underlying question is one of constitutional 
interpretation, and it is a pity to have it over- 
shadowed by religious antagonisms. 
* * * 


WirH us, public attention is concentrated upon next 
week’s national Democratic convention at Chicago. 
The discussion is almost wholly about the platform. 
State conventions endorse “ favorite sons,” but there 
is no concentration of support upon any, either on 
the part of the free-silver men or their opponents. 
The struggle of struggles will be over the currency 
plank in the platform, and, as an incident to that, the 
claims of rival delegations from conventions which 
split upon that issue. A conservative estimate of the 
free-silver strength, emanating from quarters not 
friendly to that cause, give the silver a majority of a 
little more than two hundred. What they will do 
with this strength is the real problem of the hour. 
That they can be prevented from using it to put their 
views into the platform in unmistakable form does 
not seem probable; but will they insist on out-and- 
out free silver nominations, even if they have to 
rescind the two-thirds rule.to do it? The indications 
point that way. Sound-money Democrats are per- 
plexed by the situation. Some of them are signing 
agreements that they will, under no circumstances, 
vote for a free silver candidate, if nominated; and 
others are announcing that they will go with their 
party, regardless of platforms or candidates. Last 
week, several of the largest states held conventions 
for the choice of delegates to Chicago. Ohio and 
Indiana went overwhelmingly for free silver; Wis- 
consin was held in the gold column by rather a close 


vote; New York adopted a strong, though verbose 


and clumsily worded, gold plank; and in Texas there 
were two conventions, one for gold and the other for 
silver, The bolting silver Republicans, who went out 
of the St. Louis convention with Senator Teller, 
have put him forward as a presidential candidate, and 
the suggestion has been endorsed by a conference of 


Populists. 
* * * 


Tue Salisbury ministry, in spite of its enormous 
majority, has suffered sore humiliation, in being com- 
pelled to abandon the edueation bill, which was ex- 
pected to be the chief measure of the session. 
Possibly, it might have forced the bill through by 
sheer force of numbers, but it was not disposed to 
make the venture. The bill proposed a complete 
reconstruction of the educational machinery by mak- 
ing the county the unit, and doing away with local 


boards. But the features of the measure which 
aroused the strongest opposition were — those 


which made substantial provision for the aid of de- 
nominational schools and opened the way to direct 
religious instruction in any school, public or private, 
which received public aid, at the initiative of a 
““ reasonable number” of parents. The discussion of 
the bill had gone no further than the first clause, to 
which innumerable amendments had been offered,when 
Mr. Balfour, on behalf of the ministry, formally 
abandoned the measure. Mr. Balfour never appeared 
to worse advantage than when he made this announce- 
ment, and coupled it with absurd reproaches of the 
opposition for their course in the matter. There 
were rumors of Mr. Balfour’s resignation in conse- 
quence of this fiasco. His failure, added to that of 
Mr. Chamberlain, makes the Salisbury ministry the 
scoff of its opponents. 
* * * 

Ir is not easy to realize the full meaning of such a 
calamity as that which has overtaken the northern 
provinces of Japan, ina series of earthquake shocks 
and an enormous tidal wave, which engulfed the hap- 
less population living upon the coast of the island of 
Yezo. The first despatches stated the loss of life at 
ten thousand, which seemed incredible; but later 
news, which has reached Washington through the 
secretary of legation at Tokio, puts the total at three 
times} that figure. It is impossible to. imagine the 


horror scenes inj,the devastated towns, as 
shock followed shock at brief intervals for twenty q 


hours. The great Lisbon earthquake, of the middle 
of last century, was but a little more destructive than r 
this, so far as the loss of life was concerned, though 4 
the property loss was of course vastly greater. a 
* * 

THERE has been another small Venezuelan incident, ' 


which might have had serious consequences if all the 
governments concerned had not approached it in 
good temper. A British surveying party, headed by 
Mr. Harrison, who has figured in previous complica- 
tions, was engaged in road-making within the limits i 
of the disputed territory, and even, as it is claimed q 
by the Venezuelans, within territory belonging to 
Venezuela which never has been in dispute, when a 


Venezuelan officer directed the cessation of the work ; # 
and, Mr. Harrison being contumacious, arrested him. 
Thereupon the British government, through its : 
minister at Washington, asked the friendly offices of ; 
the United States to secure his release, and f 
Venezuela promptly acceded. This is a good deal i 
better than bluster, and it works more efficaciously f 
and promptly. The incident suggests that the British I 
government has learned something within the past i 
twelve months. Incidentally, the occurrence points i 
to the urgent necessity of a speedy arrangement of 
the questions at issue with reference to this boundary; j 
for a hasty and intemperate movement by either 7 
party might precipitate complications which arbitra- | 
tion could not solve. . 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The most interesting account of English elections for Ameri- 
can readers is from the pen of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge in 
the July 

The Northern Steamship Company has been awarded a gold 
medal and diploma for its great exhibit at Atlanta. This will 
be repeated in substance at Buffalo during the meeting of the 
N. E. A., July 7-10. 

It will be Princeton University hereafter, and not that round- | 
about title, ‘‘ College of New Jersey, at Trenton.” More than 4 
$900,000 has already been raised for its sesquicentennial, which 
will be celebrated in October. 7 


Miss Katharine Mordant Quint, A. M., the first woman to 
take that degree from Dartmouth, is a graduate of Wellesley 
and a professor in Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. Her 
father, Dr. Alonzo H. Quint, is one of the most eminent clergy- i 
men of New England. 


The state of Maine educational department will hold summer 
schools at the Maine State College, commencing July 13 and 
continuing three weeks ; at Saco, commencing July 20 and con- 
tinuing two weeks; at Houlton, commencing August 3 and 
continuing two weeks, and at Machias, commencing August 17 
and continuing two weeks. The first session of each school 
will begin at 1.30 p.m. on the day named for the opening of that 
school. Certificates will be issued to those members only who 
are present for the time the school attended is in session. For 
information in regard to board, rooms, ete., please address f 
Professor H. M. Estabrooke, Orono; Superintendent John S. 
Locke, Saco; Mr. George Kenerson, Machias; or Principal A. ° , 
M. Thomas, Houlton.—|W. W. Stetson, state superintendent i 
common schools.| Able instructors have been secured for the 
different departments. The following named persons have been 
engaged to deliver lectures during the sessions of the various 
schools: President A. W. Harris of the State College; Presi- 
dent George C. Chase, Bates College ; President Nathaniel But- 
ler, Colby University; Professor F. C. Robinson, Bowdoin 
College; A. E. Winship of the Journat or Epucation; Pro- 
fessor A. J. Roberts, Colby; Principal W. J. Corthell, Gorham ; 
Mr. A. L. Lane, Coburn Classical Institute. 


— 


N. A. BUFFALO MEETING, 
JULY 7-10, 1896. 


Scuoot Boarp Rooms, 
Mason Street, Boston. 

President N. C. Dougherty has provided for the Buffalo 
meeting one of the best programmes ever arranged for the 
teachers of America. The educational journals will publish 
this programme. 

Railroad tickets will be good returning till July 31. The 
rates will be for all points one fare, plus $2.00 membership fee. 
From Boston this is $10.15 via the Fitchburg road, plus $2.00; 
and by the Boston & Albany, $10.65, plus $2.00. There will be 
day trains from Boston, avoiding the expense of a sleeper. | 
There are good night trains for those who wish to avoid heated i 
day travel. 

The headquarters will be the Iroquois; board, $4.00 a day. 
The Niagara gives the same rate. The International at Niag- 
ara Falls makes a $3.06 rate. The Tifft house, the Genesee, 
the Mansion, $3.00 each; the Guerre, $2.50; the Stafford, the ! 
Continental, and the Broezel, $2.00; the Richelieu and Tremont, , 
$1.50. 

Itis desirable that there be a large attendance from Massa- 
chusetts. Further information will be gladly furnished by 

State Manager. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Mark Herrron. A novel. By Alice Ward Bailey. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 354 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Every writer of fiction is likely to build her story upon some 

theory or fancy of her own, and to weave into it the peculiar 

notions which this theory or fancy has revealed. The author 
of ‘* Mark Heffron” had made a special study of what is called 

Christian Science, or, as she describes it, more properly the 

method of healing, or helping, or influencing persons by hyp- 

notic suggestions.” 

A heroine and heroes are introduced into this story, and 
among them, as usual, Cupid plays an important part. The 
heroine is Eloise Gordon. She met Mark Heffron at a summer 
school, and they became lovers for a time, but she became 
deeply offended when he hypnotized her. They parted, but a 
few years afterwards met again at the World’s Fair. In the 
mean time, Eloise had been engaged to Philip More. Miss 
Larrabee, an aunt of Eloise, had become a Christian Scientist, 
under the teaching of Dr. Symonds. But Mark was offended, 
and by accusing the doctor of fraud, drove him from Chicago. 
Eloise and her aunt traveled South, and there met Mark again. 
The old quarrel was forgotten, the acquaintance renewed, the 
engagement with Philip More broken, and Eloise Gordon and 
Mark Heffron became engaged. 

The reader of this volume will find many interesting passages, 
and some of special interest, viz.: The summer school, Mark’s 
views of life, Dr. Symonds’ sermon, Mark’s protest against the 
fraud, Eloise’s rout of Aunt Harriet, and Eloise and Mark in 
the closing chapter. 


ScnHooL Recreations AND AMUSEMENTS. By 
Charles W. Mann. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 352 pp. Price, $1.00. 


The greatest book along this line that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is too late in the world’s history to argue the impor- 
tance of games, amusements, and songs for children. Most 
schools would gain much were they oftener enlivened by well 
planned entertainment features. Mr. Mann, dean of the 
Chicago Academy, has made an exhaustive study of this sub- 
ject. Few school subjects have ever received such a masterly 
treatment. More than forty pages are devoted to morning ex- 
ercises ; this chapter will be welcomed by every teacher. An 
invaluable collection of devotional readings are selected from 
Matthew, Corinthians, Malachi, Chronicles, Proverbs, Psalms, 
Samuel, Job, Isaiah, ‘* Virgil,” Pope’s ‘* The Messiah,” Genesis, 
Lucy Larcom, Macbeth,” Byron’s ‘‘ Saul” and ‘‘ Sennach- 
erib,” Milton’s ‘‘Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” 
Holland’s ‘*A Modern Christmas Carol,” Racine’s ‘ Athalie,” 
Moulton’s poetic setting of ‘‘ Job,” Derzhavin’s poem entitled 
God,” selections from ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” ‘* Henry the 
Eighth,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘* As You Like It,” ete., etc. The chapter 
devoted to singing games for little pupils is filled with fresh 
material, well prepared and admirably adapted to school use. 
The forty pages of geographical recreations is a résumé of 
what has been done in this line that ought not to have been 
done, and a great gathering of the things that may be well done, 
such as in Orientalism, home geography, and geographical 
readings. 

There are excellent tables of good works to be read in this 
connection. Mr. Mann does well to explain how to get the 
most from imaginary journeys, chart journeys, sample pro- 
ducts, political names of countries, national airs, meanings of 
geographical terms, sportive geographical names, Indian names, 
curious names, humorous geographical pictures, rulers of the 
nations, ete. The scope of the book reaches to gymnastic 
recreations, historical recreations, out-door amusements, school 
compositions (which are treated in an interesting way), school 
exhibitions, school debates, and experiments in physics and 
chemistry. 

ARAB or THE Criry: His 
AND ApventurEs. By S. R. Crockett. Illustrated. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 388pages. Price, $1.50. 

This story recognizes and illustrates the important doctrine 
of heredity. Cleg Kelly, the hero whose LX. adventures in 
life are here recounted, was born of parents whose surround- 
ings and character were a pitiable birthright for their child. 
The mother was honest, but ignorant and the abused slave of 
a drunken, brutal, and criminal husband. The mother loved 
her child and the child honored his mother. The father hated 
his son and the son hated his father. The mother died early 
and left the boy to work his way in the world, under the most 
discouraging circumstances. At eleven years old Cleg appeared 
in a Mission Sabbath school and shocked the superintendent 
and teachers by the defiant exclamation, ‘ It’s all a dumb lie. 
God’s dead!” He was expelled. He joined the brigands of 
the city and became a burglar, as his father was. Again and 
again he was detected and punished for crime, but he was 
bright and possessed redeeming qualities which gained for him 
friends and employment. Thus he struggled on through storm 
and sunshine until we come to the end of the story, when his 
last employer died and left Cleg a fortune. He married, 
settled down, and built ‘‘the most wonderful club in the South 
Back of the Canongate,”’ and is still the hero among his fellow 


PROGRESS 


townsmen. The story is well told. 
Rutru Enpicorr’s Way. By Mrs. Lucey C. Lillie. 
Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. Cloth. 286 pp. 


Price, $1.25. 

Mrs. Lillie’s name is familiar to every girl reader. The 
heroine of this, her latest work, is of a generous, refined tem- 
perament, sure to find her way into the heart of all readers, 
young or old. From a life in which she knew no want she is 
suddenly reduced to poverty, at the same time losing her only 
near relative, a dearly beloved father. But the idea of work 
does not appall her. She has a keen, active mind, and all the 
experiences and training in alife of luxury develop rare powers, 
which manifest themselves in peculiarly trying circumstances. 
Maria Mrrenens, Lire, Lerrers, JOURNALS. 

Compiled by Phebe Mitchell Kendall, her sister. Illustrated. 

Cloth, gilt. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 294 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Maria Mitchell was certainly the first great American woman 
scholar, and she remains the first among the great scholars 
among American women. ‘To this day no other woman in this 
country has been so honored as she. To this day her name is 
the only woman’s to be written on the roll of members of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and she alone of women 
was even admitted into the papal observatory at Rome. She 
received the gold medal offered by the king of Denmark to the 
astronomer of any land who should discover a comet 


The book reads like an improbable romance, and yet every 
fact is as true as science. This Nantucket girl not only won 
fame as no other woman has, but through her experiences we 
have glimpses of a host of interesting characters, among whom 
are Edward Everett, James Freeman Clark, Emerson; Sumner, 
Mrs. James K. Polk, Martineau, Hawthorne, Leverrier, Harriet 
Hosmer, Mary Somerville, Humboldt, Matthew Arnold, Frances 
Power Cobbe, George MacDonald, and William T. Harris. 

Never was it given to any other American woman to know so 
many eminently scholarly men and women of both hemispheres, 
and to be so universally admired, and she had the habit, for 
which we are all grateful, of writing charming letters, and 
keeping a very complete journal, to all of which her biographer 
has had access. 

From no other volume in any language is it possible to get so 
satisfactory a view of the progress of science, and of the ad- 
vancement of woman, together with the rare friendships of the 
great scientists and the patrons of science in many lands. 
THREE OTHER FARCEs. 
New York: Harper & 


By 


Brothers. 


THe BicycLers AND 
John Kendrick Bangs. 
176 pp. 
Anything emanating from the brain that conceived of a 

‘‘House Boat on the Styx” is sure of a welcome, and even though 

it may be only ’prentice work, no lovers of the /diot and his 

ways will grudge the extra income which Mr. Bangs is sure to 
receive from every new book bearing his name. These farces 
are not, perhaps, in Mr. Bangs’ best style, but they are full of 
ludicrous situations worked out with a great deal of humor. 

And while we are waiting to see what impossibilities in the way 

of conception and of execution his next production will reveal, 

these farces are very far from being either a dull or an unin- 
teresting pastime. 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Astor Edition of Poets. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 312 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The Astor Edition of Poets in this new style of binding con- 
tains 220 volumes, by Matthew Arnold, the Brownings, Bryant, 
Burns, Byron, Coleridge, Dante, Dryden, Eliot, Goethe, Gold- 
smith, Hemans, Hugo, Ingelow, Keats, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Meredith, Milton, Moore, Pope, Rossetti, Schiller, Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Southey, Swinburne, Tolstoi, Verne, Ruskin, Emerson, 
Carlyle, Austen, Gogol, Mrs. Stowe, and other equally repre- 
sentative authors. 

These books are worthy a place in any library, and are a gen- 
uine luxury for the children of the day. It is needless to say 
that Mr. Crowell issues many other libraries along other lines, 
always standard, and at light expense. 


THE ScARLET LETTER. 


Voice Buitping AND Puacine. By H. Hol- 
brook Curtis, Ph.B., M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
215 pp. Price, $2.00. 

This is a treatise on music, elocution, and the voice, and pre- 


‘sents an entirely new method of treating the voice by tone ex- 


ercises for its healthy action and perfection of expression. It 


is a great advance in this specialty. 

PERSONAL OF JOAN or Arc. By 
the Sieur Louis de Conte (her page and secretary). Freely 
translated out of the ancient French into modern English 
from the original unpublished manuscript in the National 
Archives of France, by Jean Francois Alden. Illustrated 
from original drawings by F. V. Du Mond and from repro- 
ductions of old paintings and statues. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $2.50. Cloth. 463 pp. 

Probably no work has ever been published in America that 
has caused such a universal and uncontrollable sea-sickness, dis- 
gust, as this admirable take-off by Mark Twain. Chapter after 
chapter ran their race in Harper's Magazine and the readers 
followed with rapturous delight, watching for the appearing of 
every new number because here they were getting a dead-in- 
earnest picture of the real life and times of the great Napoleon 
Bonaparte of Corsica. 

Were you ever sold? Did any bright man or woman ever 
lead you a wild-goose chase in ‘‘ spinning a yarn,” or in getting 


you to guess a conundrum that was no conundrum at all, but 
merely ‘a sell”? Did you ever take the bait of another felloy 
and “ swallow” it, bait, hook, line, and all? Well, thousanis 
upon thousands did this with these ‘* Personal Recollections,” 
Do you remember the sickening nausea of life itself when yo, 
realized that you had “ made a fool of yourself”? Well, you 
never felt half as ‘* mean” as the people who have been tii 
ing enthusiastically about the great enterprise of the Harpe 
in securing this choice manuscript just at this time, when the 
interest in French history is at its height, and then discovers | 
that Mark Twain invented it, published it, and then started 01 
on a trip around the world. i 

But, really, it is vastly more enjoyable reading now than it 
was before we knew what a clever bit of work it was. 


Tue Wuiraker & Ray Company, San Francisco, 
have just issued for use in public schools * Patriotic Quota- 
tions,” gems of thought taken from original sources. To these 
quotations is added ‘‘Liberty’s Bell,” and a good outline pro- 
gramme for a flag raising. The price is 25 cents. (62 pp.). 


Messrs. LoneMANs, Green, & Co. issue in Lone- 
man’s English Classics Series Shakespeare’s Merchant 
Venice,” edited by Francis B. Gummere, with copious notes, 
They also publish Shakespeare’s ‘‘As You Like It,” with an 
introduction by Barrett Wendell, annotated by William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale. 


Messrs. Harper & Broruers issue in handy form 
‘* Whist Laws and Whist Decisions,” with upwards of 150 cases 
illustrating the laws, also remarks on the American laws of 
whist, and cases by which the reader’s knowledge of the Eng- 
lish laws may be tested by himself; by Major-General A. W. 
Drayson. Price, $1.00. 


Maynarp, Merrity, & Co., New York, have re- 
‘cently added to their well-known German texts ‘‘ Die deutschen 
Kleinstiidter,” by August von Kotzebue; edited by the Rev. 
J. H. O. Matthews and W. H. Witherby. In the same series 
this house also issues ‘‘ Immensee,”’ by Theodor Storm, edited 
withnotes by H. S. Beresford-Webb. 


() 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


GYMNASTICS, Price, $3.00. Boston: Le 
& Shepard. 

THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AT ROME. 
75 cents. DRAWING. By 8S. Barter. Price, 80 cents. 
The Macmillan Company. 

GRADUATE COURSES, 1896-7, 


Edited by W. A. Stecher. 


By George Clarke. Prive, 
New York 


Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 
WEBER'S HisTORY OF PHILADELPHIA. Translated by Frank Thilly 
Tuk MAKING OF THE ENGLISH NATION. By C. G. Robertson, 
Price, 50 cents. KING AND BARONAGE. By W. H. Hutton, B.D. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

PERDUE. By Henry Greville. With Notes by George 
Harper. Price, 60 cents. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

THE CARE AND CULTURE OF MEN, By David Starr Jordan, 
$1.50. San Francisco: The Whittaker & Ray Company. 

AMERICA AND EUROPE—A STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 

COMENIUS’ SCHOOL OF INFANCY. 
ton: D.C, Heath & Co. 

OUR NATION’S-HISTORY AND SONG, 
cents. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co, 

UNIFORM QUESTIONS IN DRAWING. Price, 50 cents. OSWEGO 
METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY. By Amos W. Farnham. Price, 50 cents. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

TENNYSON’S THE COMING OF ARTHUR, 
KinG. Edited by W. J. Rolfe. Price, 75 cents. 
Miftlin, & Co. 

Sir JOHN VANBURGH,. Edited by A. E. 
ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM. Price, $1.50. 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE BABYLONIAB TALMUD. 
bath. Edited by Michael L. Rodkinson. 
Book Company. 

SHELDON’S NEW SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING (10 Nos.), 
York: Sheldon & Co, 


McLean 
Price, 
Edited by Will S. Monroe. Bos- 


By Joseph M. Clary. Price, 50 


AND OTHER IDYLLS OF THE 
Boston: Houghton, 


H. Swaen. Price, $1.25. 
New York; Imported 


English edition. Vol. Tract Sab- 
New York: New Amsterdam 


New 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. Suite Io! 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, II. 


UNANIMOUS 
REPORT 


Of the Dover (N. H.) Text-Book 
NATURAL CourRSE IN Music for 


Committee in favor of adopting THE 
use in their public schools. 


THE REPORT : 


TO THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE : 


The Committee on Text-Books, to whom was referred the question of the introduction of 
The Natural Course in Music, would respectfully recommend that The Natural Course in 


Music Primer, with Charts A, B, and C, used in connection 


with said Primer, be adopted 


for the use of the lowest grades in the primary school, 


Dover, N. H., June Lith, 1896. 


T. B. GARLAND 
Signed JAMES H. SOUTHWICK 


GEORGE s. FROST 
GEORGE R, SMITH 
GEORGE D. MecDUFFEE 


This Unanimous Report of the Committee was adopted by a vote of twelve to two. 
Dr. A. M. Smith, President, in referring to this adoption, said that he was convinced 
that the Natura Course in Music was by far the best method of instruction in this 


branch he had ever seen. 


THE NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC, the latest system of instruction in this branch, is meet- 


ing with a success that is almost phenomenal. 
across the continent from Portland, 


invited. 


Its adoption by a chain of large cities extending 
Maine, to San Francisco, Califor 
and hundreds of others, besides a large number of towns and districts 
affords ample evidence of a general appreciation of its merits and supe 
circulars, testimonials, and introduction terms free on request. 


including both cities, 
ll parts of the country, 
rity. Specimen pages, 
Correspondence cordially 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Also at Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta and Portland, Ore 


2. 


but 
llow 
ands 


ns.” 
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The Macmillan Company. 


READY VERY SHORTLY. 


A Treatise on Elementary Trigonometry 


With Tables. BY THE REV. J. B. LOCK, M.A. 


REVISED FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
By JOHN ANTHONY MILLER, A.M., Ph.D., 


Professor of Mechanics and Astronomy at the Indiana University. 


SECOND AMERICAN EDITION Ready Shortly. 
AMERICAN EDITION 


HALL & KNIGHT'S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA wary, & KNIGHT'S ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY 


Revised and Enlarged Wi ith Tables 


For the Use of American Schools : 2S 
By H.S. HALL, and S. R. KNIGHT, B.A. 
By FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M., 
Assistant Principal of the Academic Department of Stevens Institute of Technology. 
By FRANK L, SEVENOAK, A.M., 
Price, 1.10, Assistant Principal of the Academic Department, Stevens Institute of Technology. 


To be Published during the Summer. 


Elementary Solid Geometry 


By H. D. THOMPSON, D.Se., Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Princeton University. 


The author, recognizing the demand for a short course, has constructed a logical train of reasoning, as compact as possible, 
ever keeping in the foreground not only that the reasoning is essential, but also that the learning of an exact mode of expression 
is one of the most valuable things derived from the study of geometry. 


Guide to the Study of Literature 7 Poems of Uhland 


— AND— 
Selected and Edited by 


Essay on G ray. H. T. HEWETT, Pu.D., 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Professor of the German Language and Literature in Cornell University. 


MINIATURE SERIES. Price, 75 cents. 


Price, $1.00. 


IN PREPARATION. 


A Selection from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 


Kdited for Schools by HIRAM CORSON, Professor of English Literature, Cornell University. 


CONTENTS. 
The Prologue Entire. Selections from the Knight’s Tale. Selec- { the Monk (the Host’s description of his wife). Selections from Monk’s ; and his wife, and a description of the true gentleman), The Squire’s 


‘arts Tala: Tale, de Casibus Virorum illustrium (his definition of Tragedy, and | Tale:— (The Story of Cambuscan bold, 
— 4 description of Julius Cwsar). The Nun’s Priest’s Tale of a Cock and Of Camball and of Algarsife, 
wife. Description of a Parish Clerk, The Prologue of the Reeve’s | 4 fox. Selections from the Doctor's Tale of Virginius and his daugh- And who had Canace to wife, 
Selection from the Reeve’s ‘Tale (descriptions of a Miller and | ter, Virginia, from Livy. (description of Virginia, and concluding That own’d the virtuous ring and glass, 

Selection from the untinished Cook’s Tale (description of | verses on retribution). Selections from the Pardoner’s Tale of the And of the wondrous horse of brass, 

a London apprentice). Words of the Man of Law to the Host, includ- | three rioters, and how they found Death. Selections from Wife of | On which the Tartar king did ride.) 
ing a reference to Chaucer’s Works. Selections from the Man of Law’s | Bath’s Tale. (Fairies in England in the Old Days of King Arthur, dis- The Prologue of the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale. The Canon’s Yeoman’s 
Tale (the Sad Trials of Constance). The merry words of the Host to | placed by ‘lymytours and othere hooly fieres, Ovid’s Story of Midas | Tale, exposing the trickeries of Alchemy. 

The Introduction will comprise: 1.—A Biographical Sketch, confined to what is known with | Notes and Glossary are appended to the text. The Notes will be more of a literary character 


certainty of Chaucer. 2.—The More Characteristic Features of his Poetry. 3.—Chaucer’s than philological. It has not been thought necessary to give in the Glossary, except to a very 
ae limited extent, the etymology of words which are still in the language, and which are recogniza- 


Verstfication. 4. of PY | ble in any of their 14th Century forms. Where they are not so recognizable, they are explained 
Ellis and others. 5.—A Synopsts of Grammatical Forms, the residuals and modifications of by their modern forms, and when necessary by additional other words defining the meanings they 
Anglo-Saxon inflections. 6.—Brief Arguments of the Tales represented in the book. may have in Chaucer different from their present meanings. 


Tale. 
his wife). 


AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER, A.M., Ph.D., 
Sage Professor of Psychology in the Cornell University. 
One Volume. 8vo. Cloth. 

The aim of this volume is to present in brief outline the methods and most important results of Experimental Psy- 
chology. As a simple but comprehensive statement of the facts and laws of modern psychology, it will attempt to do for 
junior students in Universities and Colleges, and for advanced classes in Normal Schools, High Schools, and Academies 
what is done by Wundt’s less systematic work, ‘* Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology,” for the general educated public. 


The Child and Childhood in Folk = Thought Mental Development in the Child and the Race 


(The Child in Primitive Culture. ) By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, M.A., Ph.D. 
With Seventeen Figures and Ten Tables. 


r ALEX IE ‘RANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, M.A., Ph.D. 
By AI XANI ER FR 8vo. Pp. xvi., 496. Cloth. Price, ®2.60. 


Lecturer on Anthropology in Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
FROM THE PRESS. 


Svo. Pp. 464. Cloth. Price, $3.00, net. 
FROM THE PRESS * Professor Baldwin has treated in this book a subject that is new and full of absorbing interest. . . . 
she i exten | Many will find Professor Baldwin’s book stimulating.”—The Amerwan Journal of Psychology. 
is “An exceedingly valuable book, and will be read with great interest by teachers, cultured parents, 


‘Teachers interested in child-study will find the above-named dictionary of 
We cannot recommend this book too strongly. . .. It cannot be read without a continued interest from | | salt 
beniniaes to close, and will broaden the horizon, quicken to greater enthusiasm, and furnish a fund of | #d oc hologists.”— Popular POLOrCE Neu 
information of the greatest value to all.’—The State Normal Monthly (Emporia, Kansas). “This summary sketch can give no idea of the variety of topics which Professor Baldwin handles, 

gre: ‘ all. icvinalitv wi i j is N syc i g 

«The volume is a remarkable one, As a study of childhood and of primitive child-lfe there is noth- feat A = — which his central thesis is worked out. No psychologist can afford to neglect 
ing in literature which approaches it for thoroughness and completeness. .. The book 1s one of the | ! ee . 
most remarkable of the present season, and must attract not only the attention of folk-lore students, | “The first real successful effort at a presentation of the psychological process from the genetic 
but of the general public as well.’—The Boston Daily Advertiser. | point of view—the central idea of the growing, developing being.” —The Child-Study Monthly. 


In the Press: 
Vew Volume in the Elementary Classics Series. 


selections from Cornelius Nepos 


Uniform with American Edition of ‘* Helvetian War,” “Invasion of Britain,” “Cicero’s Senectute,” ete. 


By J. EDMUND BARSS, M. A. (of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn.). 
It will contain, besides seven “ Lives” and the “ Prafatio,” notes, maps, a special vocabulary, word groups, and exercises based 
Long vowels will be marked, and re ferences given to the grammars of Allen and Greenough, 


on the text for translation into Latin. ura 
The text will have the topical headings characteristic of the series. 


Bennett, Gildersleeve, Lodge, and Harkness. 


{ 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Delicious 
Drink 


-— 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Aliays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-9: New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Auburn, N. Y. 

July 7-10: Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation, Denver, Colo. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, N. 

July 9, 10, 11, and 13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 

July 14-31: Georgia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cumberland Island, Ga. 

July 14-16, Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Deerpark, Md. 

July 14-17: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

July 21-23: Tennessee State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Humboldt, Tenn. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

The Bowdoin prizes at Harvard have been 
awarded as follows : $100 to C. A. Brown, °97, 
and G. H. Dorr, 97, working in concert for an 
essay, entitled ‘‘ A History of Tammany Hall” : 
$75 to S. P. Delaney, ’96, for an essay, entitled 
‘* The Fanatical Element inthe German Refor- 
mation”; $75 to S. B. Fay, 96, for an essay on 
the same subject; $100 to A. W. Hodgman, 
Jr., for a translation into Greek; the Sales 
prize of $45 to be awarded to the “ best scholar 
in Spanish, having begun his studies at Har- 
vard,” to Prescott O. Skinner, ‘96; the G. B. 
Sohier prize of $250 for the best thesis pre- 
sented by a successful candidate for honors in 
English or in modern literature, to C. E. Noyes, 
Jr., for a thesis, entitled ‘‘ Joseph and Thomas 
Wharton in Their Relation to the English Ro- 
mantic Movement.’’ President Hyde preached 
the baccalaureate sermon to the graduating 
class, June 21. 

A. W. Edson, agent of the Massachusetts 
board of education, gave the address at the 
graduating exercises of the Portland training 
school the evening of the 22d. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

President W. J. Tucker preached the bacea- 
laureate sermon to the Dartmouth graduates, 
June 21. Honorary degrees were conferred as 
follows: LL.D.— Alonzo P. Carpenter, Con- 
cord; James B. Richardson, °57, Boston: Wil- 


liam W. Godding, Washington, D.C. D.D.— 
Roger M. Sargent, 46, St. Louis; John W. 


Churchill, Andover, Mass.; Burton W. Lock- 
hart, Manchester. A.M.—Charles T. Lilley, 
Lowell, Mass.; Charles H. Taylor, Boston; 
Henry E. Cobb, Newton; Charles M. 
Williams, Lowell; Albert L. Lane, Chicago ; 
and Katharine M. Quint (A.B., Wellesley Col- 
lege, 1890). This is the first degree ever con- 
ferred upon a woman at Dartmouth. Rey. Dr. 
Cyrus Richardson, °64, of Nashua, was re- 
elected a Dartmouth alumni trustee. 

Dartmouth College is to be presented with 
the bust of General Benjamin F. Flanders, °42, 
who was appointed military governor of Louisi- 
ana at the close of the civil war. 

Phillips Academy at Exeter held its 113th 
commencement on June 16, and graduated a 
large class of young men for college. Both 
Exeter and Andover Phillips rank among the 
best fitting schools in America. 


The anniversary exercises at Pinkerton 
Academy, Derry, held during the week begin- 
ning June 14, were fully attended and interest- 
ing. The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by Rev. i. B. Putnam of Derry. 


VERMONT. 

The twenty-seventh annual commencement 
at Goddard Seminary opened June 21, when a 
large congregation assembled at the Universalist 
church to listen to the sermon to the gradu- 
ating class. The speaker was Rev. James M. 
Pullman, D.D., of Lynn, Mass. His theme 
was ‘‘ Honor Life by Spiritual Culture.” His 
text was from Psalms xlix, 20, ‘‘ Man that is in 
honor and understanding is not like the beasts 
that perish.” 

President M. H. Buckham preached the 
baccalaureate sermon at the University of Ver- 
mont, June 21. Subject: ‘‘The Nobler Ele- 
ments of Character.” 

The exercises of the ninety-sixth commence- 
ment of Middlebury College were attended with 
the annual celebration by the associated alumni. 
Professor C. W. Hall of Minneapolis, Minn., 
class of ’71, gave the address: subject, ‘‘ The 
Scientific Spirit and the Future.” The poem 
by W. W. Gay of the New York World staff, a 
member of the class of ’76, was read by Pro- 
fessor Milter, Mr. Gay being in Cuba as a war 
correspondent. The subject of the poem was 
“The Men Who Fell at Gettysburg.” 

The Vermont Academy at Saxton’s River 
graduated a class this year of thirty-two,— 
eighteen men and fourteen women. 

Commencement at St. Johnsbury Academy 
occurred during the week beginning with June 
15. Dr. A. H. Heath delivered the bacca- 
laureate sermon. The examinations were 
highly creditable to both pupils and teachers. 
The graduating class numbered forty, including 
nineteen ladies. This academy holds high 
rank among the fitting schools of New England. 

The commencement exercises at Rutland 
high school attracted much attention this year. 
The school is in a highly prosperous condition. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The annual school festival in Mechanics’ hall, 
June 27, was a brilliant and inspiring spectacle, 
and a grand success. Three thousand proud 
graduates of the Boston grammar schools, neatly 
attired, occupied reserved seats, and_ their 
parents and friends filled the spacious hall. 
Three thousand garlands of roses waiting to be 
given to these graduates adorned the stage. 
The singing of ‘*Old Hundred” opened the 
exercises, and was followed by eloquent and 
stirring addresses by Mr. George W. Anderson, 
chairman of the festival committee, President 
Isaac F. Paul, Governor Wolcott, and Mayor 
Quincey. The children sang ‘‘America,” and 
the graduates by schools, headed by their teach- 
ers, marched across the platform to receive 
their bouquets from Mayor Quincy, led by the 
Horace Mann school of deaf mutes, Humphrey 
Leary of Houghton, the first pupil from this 
school who has received a diploma, carrying 
the school banner. Class after class, as they 
passed to their seats, were loudly applauded ; 
ice cream and cake were served, and dancing in 
the adjoining hall closed the delightful exercises. 
The marshals were Schoolmasters Marston, 
Meserve, Horne, Warren, Morse, Mead, White, 
Morse, Miner, J. W. Brown, and Owen, with 
Principal Alfred Bunker of the Quincy school 
as marshal of police. 

Another new schoolhouse is about to be 
erected on Larch street, Cambridge, and the 
plans for the building, which have just been ap- 
proved, show a thoroughly modern schoolhouse. 
The structure will be three stories high, with a 
hall on the upper story and ten schoolrooms on 
the first and second floors, each with a seatirg 
capacity of fifty pupils. 

W. H. White, for the last two years a teacher 
in the Nichols school, Boston, committed 
suicide June 20, at his home in West Medford, 
by shooting in the head. No cause is assigned 
for the act, as he had been in his usual good 
health, and was out on the streets the day 
before, apparently in the best of spirits. Mr. 
White was formerly head-master of the Brooks 
grammar school in Medford, and had been a 
teacher for more than twenty years. His last 
work was as teacher ina private classical school 
in Boston. 

Phillips Academy, at Andover, must be re- 
garded as the banner fitting school in the 
nation, if judged’ by the number of its annual 
graduates. Last year its graduating class 
numbered 104; this year, 140. Yale gets the 
largest number of these boys, and Harvard the 
next largest. Principal Bancroft has been at 
the head of this school twenty-three years. 
The gifts of the year, for investment and im- 
mediate use, amount to $3,000. 

The gymnasium of Phillips Academy at An- 
dover was burned to the ground June 23, the 
work of an incendiary. Loss, $20,000, but fully 
insured. 

At the recent commencement of Radcliffe, 
President Eliot said: ‘‘ The number of degrees 
conferred is very large. This may be due to 
steadier application, to the absence of athletic 
sports, to a higher adaptability, to patience, to 
devotion to duty, to clear expression and 
accuracy. In two generations more women 
will be fully capable of holding their own with 
men. 

At Williams College President Carter 
preached the baccalaureate sermon. These hon- 


orary degrees were conferred: M.A.—Thomas 


Teachers Should Specialize 


HERE is a growing demand in the High Schools of the country 

for good commercial teachers —- men of broad general culture 
and education, who are specialists in commercial work. Drexe| 
Institute, Philadelphia, has established a department for the train. 
ing of such teachers, and the demand this year for its graduates 
far exceeds the supply. The salaries offered have run all the way 
from $750 to $1,500. The class of 1896-97 will be limited to 


twenty - five. 
alogues and particulars. 
Address : 


10t-eow 


Intending applicants should send at once for cat- 


SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR, 


Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 


N. Dale, instructor in geology at Williams Col- 
lege; Rev. Franklin Bartlett, Lowell; Professor 
Frank R. Goodrich, Williams College; 
Professor George M. Wahl, Williams Col- 
lege; Asa H. Morton, Williams College ; 
Rev. Hamilton Lee, 768, Martinez, Cal. 
LL. D.—George B. Hill, Oxford College, 
England; Colonel William S. B. Hopkins, ’55, 
Worcester; Hon. J. Sterling Morton, secretary 
of agriculture of the United States. 


At Amherst College Dr. E. P. Goodwin 
preached the baccalaureate sermon. The fol- 
lowing honorary degrees were conferred: 


LL. D.—Hon. J. E. Sandford, °51, of Taun- 
ton, for distinguished service to the com- 
monwealth; C. H. Hitchcock, ’56, professor of 
geology in Dartmouth College; Rev. C. H. 
Parkhurst, ’66, of New York, for strong leader- 
ship in civic reform; Rev. H. O. Dwight of 
Constantinople, for scholarly attainments and 
public spirited and distinguished service in in- 
ternational relations. D. D.—Rev. S. E. 
Bishop of Honolulu, ’46, missionary and man of 
science; Rev. F. M. Bliss, ’71, New York, 
author of the Encyclopedia of Missions and 
member of the editorial corps of the Indepen- 
dent; Professor C. F. Garman, ’72, Amherst 
College, philosopher and teacher. Ph. D.—John 
Orme, °55sCambridge, Mass., for distinguished 
scholarly attainments in Arabic; Professor F. 
S. Hoffman, ’76, Union College, author and 
teacher. A. M. extraordinem—A. C. James, 
89. 

At Harvard University the appointees of hon- 
orary degrees were: M. A.—John Muir, 
student of glaciers in Alaska and the Sierras ; 
Wilberforce Eames,  bibliographer; Gordon 
McKay, inventor; Thomas B. Aldrich, man of 
letters, affairs, story teller, and poet; Booker T. 
Washington, president of the Tuskegee College 
of Alabama, whom President Eliot described as 
the teacher, helper of his race, good servant of 
God and country. D. D.—W. O. Holway, 
senior chaplain in the United States navy; 
Minot J. Savage of Boston; Bishop John H. 
Vincent, the founder of Chautauqua, bishop of 
the Methodist church, and for the past two 
years preacher at the college. D. L.—W. G. 
Farlow, professor of cryptogamic botany at 
Harvard; W. R. Ware, who founded the 
schools of architecture in Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Columbia College ; 
Nathan Webb, Harvard graduate of the class of 
1846, at present a member of the United States 
circuit court in Maine; A. G. Bell, inventor of 
the Bell telephone; General Nelson A. Miles, 
commander-in-chief of the United States army. 

At the semi-annual graduation at Framingham 
normal school, Miss Ellen Hyde principal, an 
address was delivered by Senator Alfred 8S. Roe 
of Worcester; presentation of diplomas by 
Kate Gannett Wells of the state board of edu- 
cation; essays by Margaret E. Beaumont of 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., who is valedictorian, also 
by Ariadne Gilbert and Harriet H. Pickard, and 
music. The principal, Miss 
reception. 

The Roxbury Latin school, so long under the 
efficient management of Principal Collar, has 
just completed another year. Sending to col- 
lege twenty-eight young men. No | fitting 
school in the nation excels this in thoroughness. 

Rev. Professor E. V. Hincks preached the 
baccalaureate sermon at Abbott Seminary, An- 
dover, June 21. The annual address was de- 
livered by Dr. Boynton of Detroit. Mr. W. F. 
Draper of Andover has donated $40,000 to this 
seminary, $20,000 is for building Draper Hall. 

Dr. A. H. Plumb preached the baccalaureate 
sermon at the New England Conservatory. 

Rev. Dr. Van Dyke of New York preached 
the baccalaureate sermon at Wellesley College 
June 21. 

Rev. Dr. Gordon of Boston preached the 
baccalaureate sermon at Williston Seminary. 

The town of Westford has recently dedicated, 
with imposing ceremonies, a $19,000 library 
building, the gift of Hon. J. V. Fletcher of 
Belmont. Westford was Mr. Fletcher's birth- 
place. 

Charles Parks Rugg, for twenty-five years 
principal of the New Bedford high school, died 
June 9. He was born in Hinsdale, N. H., 


Hyde, held a} 


August 12, 1827, and educated at Towns!) 
Academy, Vermont, and at Amherst Colle, 
class of 1854. He was amember of the Jeg). 
lature in 1888, 1889, 18938, and 1894. 

The Springfield school exhibit is aciracting 
much attention. On June 6, two thousand 
visitors were counted between 10 o’clock a. ». 
and 9.30 p.m. ‘Teachers and superintendents 
from all over the state, and thirty from Con 
necticut, dre among the visitors. 

The state normal school at Worcester heli 
its twenty-second anniversary June 23. A 
prosperous year is reported, and the same is 
indicated by the fact that fifty-one young 
women have graduated, including the two 
classes of this year. 

The last annual report of the board of edu- 
cation of Westtield normal school shows the 
school to be in a prosperous condition, under 
the management of Principal Greenough. ‘I'he 
movement against him, as reported, is under. 
stood to be confined to some of the teachers, 
and has no countenance from the state boar\, 
Professor Greenough has been too long and too 
favorably known as an educator to be thus set 
aside. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Professor W. Whitman Bailey of Brown was 
one of the seven visitors to the United States 
Military Academy at West Point appointed by 
the president of the United States. This is an 
especially appreciated honor, as his father was 
a graduate of West Point, fifth man in the class 
of 1832, and after serving in the artillery was 
appointed professor of chemistry, mineralogy, 
and geology at West Point from 1843 to 1857, 
when he died. He was a distinguished micro- 
scopist and president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. Presi- 
dent Cleveland honors the memory of the father 
in this appointment of the son upon the board 
of visitors. 

At the annual commencement dinner at Brown 
University, it was announced that Joseph Bani- 
gan had presented the college with $5,000. 
Owing to the illness of President Andrews, who 
was threatened with typhoid fever, the annual 
reception to the graduating class, which has 
always been held at the residence of Colonel! 
William Goddard on class day evening, lias 
been abandoned. 

The following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred at Brown University: LL. D., Horace 
S. Tarbell, superintendent of schools, Provi- 
dence; Dr. George M. Sternburg, surgeon- 
general United States navy, New York. Lt. I)., 
Oscar 8. Strauss, minister to Turkey. D. D., 
Rev. William H. Lyon, class of ’68; 
George E. Horr, Jr., class of ’76.  B. 
James Franklin Collins. M. S., Nathaniel 
Herreschoff. G. A. R. Fellowship, Frederick 
K. Whittaker, class of ’S8. 

CONNECTICUT. 

President Dwight preached the baccalaureate 
sermon at Yale University June 21. 

Hon. John W. Foster, who has held more 
diplomatic and cabinet offices than any other 
living American, was honored at the Yale com 
mencement by the degree of LL. D. He was 
presented by the orator of the day, Professor 
George Fisher, to the president, according to 
the English style just inaugurated at Yale. 
President Dwight called upon him for a speech 
at the alumni dinner, and spoke of him as ther) 
youngest graduate. 

At Wesleyan University these honorary de 
grees were awarded: M.S., Charles W. Stiles, 
Ph. D., Washington, D. C. D. D., Rev 
Stephen O. Benton, Fall River, Mass.; Rev. 
Frank B. Lynch, M. A., Philadelphia, Penn. ; 
Rev. Warren L. Hoaghland, M. A., Passaic, 
N. J.; Rev. William L. Watkinson, London, 


Eng. LL. D., Professor John W. White, 
Ph. D., professor of Greek in Harvard 
University. 


Mr. Joseph Hall, principal emeritus of Hart 
ford high school, dropped dead in the high 
school building June 10. He was one of the 
best known educators in the state. The school 
was closed and flags placed at half-mast. 

President Raymond preached the baccalaure- 
ate sermon at Wesleyan College June 21. 

Rev. Dr. G, W. Douglass of New Haven 
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preached the baccalaureate sermon at Trinity 
College June 21. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


New York city has equipped herself for 
supervising work by the election of thirteen 
assistants to Superintendent John Jasper. Su- 
perintendent A. 8. Blodgett of Syracuse, who 
had been nominated for one of the four-year 
positions, declined to be a candidate, and Wal- 
ter B. Gunnison of grammar school No. 19, 
Brooklyn, was nominated in his place. Seth T. 
Stewart, nominated for one year, was principal 
of grammar school No. 78, Brooklyn. Miss 
Jessie H. Bancroft, physical training supervisor, 
was also from the Brooklyn force. Dr. Addi- 
son B. Poland, recently state superintendent of 
New Jersey, was slated for five years, and Dr. 
Albert P. Marble of Worcester and Omaha, 
and Clarence E. Meleney of Teachers’ College 
were given two-years’ positions. The only 
excitement in the election was in the defeat of 
Matthew J. Elgos and Edward H. Boyer, the 
general impression being that they were opposed 
hecause of their alleged activity against the 
reform school bill. Certainly the five advocates 
of the reform bill on the board opposed their 
election. The supervisors elected were as fol- 
lows: For six years—James Godwin, George 
S. Davis, and Henry W. Jameson. For five 
years— Addison B. Poland, Thomas A. O’Brien, 
and A. 'T. SchautHer. For four years—Edward 
1). Farrell, James Lee, and Walter B. Gunnison. 
For three years—Gustave Straubenmuller. For 
two years— Albert P. Marble and Clarence E. 
Meleney. For one year—Seth T. Stewart. 

The committee on instruction recommended 
the following list of supervisors: For super- 
visor of manual training, with a salary of $2,500 
—James P. Haney,a teacher in grammar school 
No. 77. For supervisor of sewing, with a sal- 
ary of $1,500—Mrs. Annie L. Jessup, sewing 
instructor of Normal College. For supervisor 
of kindergartens, with a salary of $2,500— 
Mrs. Clara M. Williams, a former commissioner. 
For supervisor of physical education, witha sal- 
ary of $2,000—Jessie H. Bancroft, supervisor 
of physical training in the Brooklyn schools, 
and M. Augusta Requa teacher of physical 
training of Normal College. 

Buffalo has made great strides in educational 
progress. No other city has had so many agen- 
cies at work in her professional regeneration. 
One of the first active forces in school reform 
was, strange to stay, the Daughters of the Rev- 
olution, who had an influential educational 
department. But the most efficient and unique 
agency is the School Reform Association, wich 
Hon. Henry Richmond as president. This asso- 
ciation is composed of one representative from 
every club of any public character in the city. 
This association subdivides its work, placing 
some prominent citizen as chairman, giving him 
full power to organize a committee. There is 
one committee on codification of school laws, 
another on school elections, another of fifteen 
on school visitation. Of this latter, Frank 
McMurray is chairman, and he has already 
secured some helpful results, having had every 
district in the city visited and reported upon. 

In a lecture before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, upon ‘*The Educational Method, in 
the Light of Evolution,” Professor A. E. Dol- 
bear of Tufts College suggests that a general 
acceptance of the doctrine of evolution will 
necessitate a change in educational theory and 
practice, a change as profound as that in natural 
history since 1859. Under the old method, 
training is the essential thing, and bribes and 
compulsion the leading factors ; the mind a dis- 
tinct entity, mamfesting itself through the nerv- 
ous.system. Under the new method, education 
consists in modification of the nervous system, 
and the practical question is, How can the nerv- 
ous system be modified? ‘*The evidence, ex- 
perimental and demonstrative, on this point,” 
the professor says, ‘is vastly greater than is 
generally known.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The ladies’ auxiliary to the State Board of 
Charities are laboring to secure from the next 
legislature $300,000 for the establishment of 
two industrial schools, one a training school for 
boys and the other for girls, to take the place 
of the reform school at Morganza. 

Dr. John G. Wright, principal of the girls’ 
high school in Philadelphia, has announced 
with pride that every one of the eight seniors 
who applied fog entrance to college were ad- 
initted after a rigid examination. 

Publication of the results of an unannounced 
examination of the pupils in the Philadelphia 
public schools shows that much of the criticism 
of the school methods was not well founded. 
'n arithmetic, sixth-grade pupils made a record 
of 93.6 per cent. The per cent. rose to 96.7 in 
the eighth grade, to 96.9 inthe tenth grade, and 
to 98.6 in the twelfth grade. In spelling, sixth- 
grade pupils were 92.8 per cent. correct; the 
eighth grade, 92 per cent.; and the twelfth 
grade, 91.9 per cent.; the decreased percentage 
in the higher grades being explained by the 
fact that much more difficult words were put. 
In letter-writing the superintendent believes 
that no schools in the country can show better 
results. 

Ex-County Superintendent W. M. Zechman, 
in his report to the state superintendent, thus 
scores the educational system: ‘‘ As long as the 
schools are controlled by political demagogues 


and indifferent and incompetent directors, who 
are led and encouraged by people whose sole 
object and selfish motives are to prevent the 
rising generation from enjoying better advan- 
tages than they enjoyed, so long will we be de- 
ferred from reaching that goal dreamed of and 
wished for by popular educators.” 


MARYLAND. 

Dr. Minton Warren, professor of Latin at 
Johns Hopkins University, has leave of absence 
for one year, to take charge during that time of 
the new American School of Classic Studies, at 
Rome, Italy. 

Johns Hopkins twentieth anniversary state- 
ment is an interesting and attractive document. 
President D. C. Gilman has associated with 
him 112 professors and special lecturers. It is 
a great university for specializing. The atmos- 
phere is scholastic rather than athletic. 

In the Merchants’ Club a fund of $138,750 
was raised in less than an hour the other day, 
for the assistance of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and this sum gives promise of being 
considerably augmented. About fifty gentle- 
men were present atthe meeting. A committee 
was appointed to solicit further subscriptions. 


VIRGINIA. 
The twenty-eighth anniversary of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute, at 
Hampton, was attended May 21-22. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHTO. 

Elias Framewelter has been reélected super- 
intendent of schools at Akron for the thirteenth 
time, a lucky unlucky number. 

At the seventeenth commencement of the 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O., 
among the honorary degrees conferred was 
that of LL. D. upon Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. 

A Toledo paper maintains that the founders 
of our American institutions never intended 
that the public school should take the place of 
the university, or even of tse preparatory 
schools. They limited the instruction to begin- 
ners toa ‘*common school education,” and to 
that extent only. But the vital question is, 
Does not the stability of the Republic depend as 
really upon the higher as upon the lower 
education ? 

Oberlin College was founded in 1833, and has 
grown steadily from year to year. Last year 
1,422 students were enrolled, and the total num- 
ber of teachers and instructors now employed 
is 88. Oberlin is the largest college in the 
state and doing a great work for the nation, 
under the management of President William 
G. Ballantine. 

The Ohio State University of Columbus has 
added a department of pedagogy, with Dr. J. 
P. Gordy at the head. A fine thing for Presi- 
dent Canfield to do. | This settles many things 
for Ohio. 

The American Library Association will hold 
a meeting September | to 4, at Cleveland. 


INDIANA. 
Purdue University, under President J. H. 
Smart, is adapting itself to the needs of the 
hour in every direction. Its latest adaptation is 
the opening of its doors to mechanics and civil 
engineers who have been at work on small cap- 
ital of education and training, and realize later 
their need of the schools. They are credited 
with their experience and are allowed to take 
such courses as they specially need. Professor 
W. F. M. Goss has made this department one 
of the best in the world. 
ILLINOIS. 


The Northwestern University at Evanston 
has recently received a donation of $215,000 
(which increases his gifts to that institution to 
nearly half a million dollars) from William 
Deering of Chicago. This fund will yield a 
yearly income of $13,000. A new preparatory 
school building will soon be erected, to be 
known as Fisk hall, in honor of Dr. Fisk, who 
has been head master of this school for twenty- 
three years. 

Twenty new schoolhouses in Chicago this 
year. 

WISCONSIN. 

Miss Mary A. Sabin of Belvidere, [ll., one 
of the graduating class of Rockford College, 
has been recently elected a fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for next year. Miss 
Sabin has the honor of being the first graduate 
of the college to hold a university fellowship. 
The amount of the fellowship is $400. 

PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 

Tillotson Academy, Trinidad, has been con- 
solidated with Colorado ‘College, and will be a 
preparatory department of the college in the 
future. 

State Superintendent Peavey has been called 
upon to render a number of decisions concern- 
ing matters growing out of the school elections 
of May 4. The strangest case is that which 
comes from a county in the southeastern part 
of the state. By mistake, the secretary of this 
rural district announced that the election would 
be held at specified hours. A man and his wife 
attended the election at the hours named, voted 
each other in, and decided to build a new 
schoolhouse. The state superintendent is 
asked to render a decision as to the legality of 
such an election. 


The catalogue of the fifth session of the 
Colorado summer school of history, philosophy, 
and language has-been issued. It is an artisti- 
cally prepared publication, and is a- credit to 
the managers of the school. The corps of in- 
structors is unusually strong, including some of 
the best known professors in the colleges and 
universities inthe United States. Those inter- 
ested in what the school will offer during July 
and August should write Professor Atherton 
Noyes. Colorado Springs, for catalogues. 

The State University, recognizing the fact 
that the high schools of the state should be 
under the control of ateaching force of college- 
bred men and women, who have had instruc- 
tion in psychology and pedagogy, is doing a 
noble work under Dr. Russell along this line. 
Courses of instruction at the university and 
lectures throughout the state have been ar- 
ranged. 

The music teachers of Denver are very busy 
in preparing for the great convention of music 
teachers, which is to be held in this city from 
July 7 to the 10th. The various committees 
on programmes and entertainments are work- 
ing to make the convention the red-letter day 
in the history of the association. Everybody 
is working with enthusiasm. Officers andj 
committees: E. R. Kroeger, president, 3,631 
Olive street, St. Louis; H.S. Perkins, secre- 
tary, 26 Van Buren street, Chicago; Max. 
Lechner, treasurer, 359 North Pennsylvania 
street, Indianapolis; executive committee,— 
Hon. Oscar Reuter, Symes block, Denver; 
Jeannette F. Hall, 1,279 Vine street, Denver ; 
C. E. Tennant, M. D., Steele block, Denver. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The fourth annual session of the Black Hills 
College summer school will be held at Hot 
Springs from June 29 to July 24. An able 
board of instructors and lecturers are engaged. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Superintendent Madison Babcock’s first re- 
port is one of the best of the year, and is in 
every way a valuable contribution to educa- 
tional literature. Mr. Babcock is a thorough- 
going school man, with intense interest in the 
children and belief in the teachers. He puts 
his creed in a sentence: ‘'My highest am- 
bition is to assist in some degree in the creation 
of higher ideals among principals and teachers, 
and thus secure to the children in our schools 
such instructions as shall fit them;for the highest 
type of American citizenship. 

Superintendent Madison Babcock of San 
Francisco says: ‘‘After nearly eight years of 
very careful, discriminating, critical observa- 
tion of the daily work of the San Francisco 
teachers, I know them to be a high-minded, 
faithiui, conscientious, capable body of men 
and women.” 

MISSOURI. 

Two hundred alumni of the Missouri Univer- 
sity (representing every class since 1843), with 
invited guests, were present at the late com- 
mencement. An elegant dinner was enjoyed, 
and spirited responses to toasts were delivered. 
Hon. Thomas B. Catson, class of ’60, delivered 
the principal address. 

The total number of persons of school age in 
Missouri in 1895, as reported by the county 
clerks to the state superintendent. was 944,935. 
Should the constitutional amendment be 
adopted, making the school age from five to 
twenty years, the enumeration in July, 1897, 
will be more than a million. The state will not 
be able at once to provide teachers and school- 
rooms suflicient to take care of so many. 

MINNESOTA. 

The board of education, recently, by a vote 
of 4 to 2, re-elected Professor C. B. Gilbert to 
the position of superintendent of schools for a 
term of two years. This result was, however, 
not attained without an effort of the opponents 
of Mr. Gilbert to have action in the election de- 
ferred until the courts have determined the 
case for alleged libel brought by Mr. Gilbert. 


NEBRASKA, 


Superintendent W. H. Skinner has been re- 
elected at Nebraska City, with an increase of 
salary. 

Professor James A. Beattie, A.M., has been 
elected principal of the Normal School at Peru. 

Superintendent C. M. Pinkerton, of Fair- 
bury, has been elected to a similar positaon at 
Lead City, S. D., at a larger salary. 

Mr. ©. H. Brainerd has completed his 
seventh year as principal of the Beatrice high 
school, and has been re-elected for the eighth 
year. 

Superintendent Dan Miller of Fremont has 
been re-elected. 

The board of education at Lincoln has re- 
elected Superintendent J. F. Saylor for 
another year. 

Superintendent T. H. Bradbury, this year at 
Tecumseh, has been elected to the superin- 
tendency of the schools at Wymore. 

Mr. Irwen Leviston has been re-elected as 
principal of the Omaha high school. 

Mr. J. Hf. McHugh, for this last year prin- 
cipal of the Plattsmouth high school, has been 
elected superintendent of the schools of that 
city for the coming year. 

Mr. J. K. Stableton, for ten years superin- 
tendent of the schools of Lexington, has been 
re-elected for another term of three years. 

The State University Summer School began 
June 10, for a four weeks’ term. The attend- 
ance was very large. 

The attendance from Nebraska at the Buffalo 


meeting of the N. E. A. promises to te large. 
The Omaha schools closed on May 29, and 
most of the teachers, who do not reside in the 
city, have started for various outings. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 

Date of meeting of Washington State Teach- 
ers’ Association was changed to June 30. 
The new salary schedule adopted by the city 
board of education of Seattle reduces the 
salary of the city superintendent to $2,400, and 
that of about seventy-five teachers $5 per 
month. 
UTAH. 


The maximum salary for grade teachers has 
been fixed at $70, and the minimum at $40 per 
month. The corresponding rates in the high 
school have been fixed at $100 and 870. All 
the principals have been reélected for the com- 
ing year, and nearly all the teachers and special 
supervisors. 
Professor J. M. Tanner of Logan has been 
elected president of the Agricultural College to 
succeed Professor J. H. Paul. The experiment 
station was separated from the college, and Pro- 
fessor John W. Heston of Seattle, Wash., was 
elected to take charge. 
The school board of Provo established a high 
school last fall; but it did not prove a success. 
Mount Pleasant has voted to raise $15,000 by 
bonds to erect acentral school building. There 
has not been room this year for all the pupils 
of the city. 
Salt Lake City schools ask for $306,350 for 
the coming year. Ogden asks for $60,000. 
FOREIGN. 

ENGLAND. 


The Conservative government in England has 

made good its ante-election pledges in the mat- 

ter of sectarian schools, at the expense of what 

might be termed modern progress, by presenting 
in the house of commons an educational bill 

which proposes an educational department in 

every county and borough of England, which 

shall have control of the parliamentary grants 

of money made, and shall employ these, as far 

as possible, in the maintenance of denomina- 

tional schools. In other words, if a reason- 

able number of parents wish to have their 
children brought up under peculiar religious 

instruction, the opportunity to do this is to be 
accorded to them in the public schools, while 
those who send their children to the denomina- 
tional schools are to be exempt from the tax 
collected to pay the expenses of public schools. 
This means that the non-sectarian, but moral, 
and, in a broad sense, religious instruction that 
has been given in the board schools of England 
is no longer to be considered an adequate form 
of instruction, and hence, through the instru- 
mentality of the Episcopal clergy, supported, as 
might be supposed, by the Roman Catholies, a 
substitution is to be had for this which shall 
consist of distinctly sectarian teaching. This is 
a proposed step backward in the cause of 
public education. 


CANADA. 


A judge in Hamilton, Ontario, in addressing 
the grand jury, told them that they were not to 
look to the prohibition of immigration from the 
slums of Europe to prevent the prevalence of 
crime, but to the teaching of morality in the 
public schools. He finds but one foreigner 
among all the criminals that have come before 
him. All the others were pupils in the public 
schools, where they were never taught the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. If applied 
to the schools of New England, as well as 
Canada, this statement is not true. Asa rule, 
our teachers do teach morality, both by exam- 
ple and precept, if not by use of text-books. 


Summer Resorts. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


AS 


SUMMER RESORTS, 


VACATION RATES: 
[Mr. Haynes, of the Broadway Central Hotel, 
New York, and the United States Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., will make special rates for the 
season: 


240 Rooms at $1.00 per day. 

200 Rooms at $1.50 per day. 

200 Rooms at $2.00 per day. 
With Full Board 81.50 per day extra. 
Or, guests may take rooms only, and purchase single 
tickets for such meals as they require, 
A discount of 10 per cent. for full week's stay or longer. 
Send for Maps and Circulars to Broadway 
Central Hotel, New York, or to the United 
States Hotel, Boston. TILLY HAYNES. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
Promp School Property. 
Exper Best 
Courteous Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. Fai r 


Private Schools, Colleges. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 


15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Century for July is an admirable sum- 
mer number. The opening article is by Marion 
Crawford, the third of his papers on Rome. 
It is devoted to ‘St. Peter's” and is fully illus- 
trated. Mr. Crawford knows Rome by heart, 
and gives his first impressions of St. Peter's; 
describes the funeral of Pius IX., the music of 
St. Peter's, and the sculpture and painting in 
the cathedral. The number also includes a 
number of topics prominent in the public mind. 
There is the third and concluding paper by 
James Bryce, giving his impressions of South 
Africa from a recent visit. This takes up the 
relations between the Boers and the Uitlanders 
that led to the Jameson raid. A glimpse of the 
disputed territory of Venezuela, with an account 
of the Guiana natives. the white settlers, and 
the gold workings, is given by W. Nephew 
King. It is accompanied by many illustrations. 
‘“*An Arctic Studic,” an illustrated article by 
Frank Wilbert Stokes, is a description of the 
northernmost studio of the world, established 
during the Peary expedition. Mr. Stokes pic- 
tures with pen and brush the charms of arctic 
scenery, and the oddities of Eskimo life and 
character. The frontispiece of the number is 
a portrait of Biilow, the pianist, to accompany a 
paper of recollections and anecdotes by one of 
his pupils, Bernard Boekelman, which places 
Biilow in a kindly light before the public, empha- 
sizing particularly his service to the art of music. 
A novelette by W. D. Howells, an ‘‘Idyl of Sara- 
toga,” is begun, and there is a story of the Chi- 
nese quarter of San Francisco by Chester Bailey 
Fernald, entitled ‘*The Pot of Frightful Doom.” 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
New York: The Century Company. 


— The July number of Scribner’s Magazine 
has a notable article by Julian Ralph on ‘* Coney 
Island,” illustrated by Henry McCarter; show- 
ing much that is strikingly picturesque at this 
resort, which was visited by eight million peo- 
ple in one year. Brander Matthews writes 
‘*On the Poetry of Place Names.’’ He quotes 
the criticism of Matthew Arnold on the ugliness 
of our place names, and the entirely opposite 
opinion expressed by Robert Louis Stevenson 
that ‘‘there is no partof the world where nomen- 
clature is so rich, poetical, humorous, and 
picturesque as the United States of America.’’ 
William Martin Conway has an article entitled 
‘*A Thousand Miles Through the Alps.” For 
twenty-five years he has been an enthusiastic 
mountaineer, aid in this article he outlines a 
route taking in the whole range of the Alps, the 
descent from each peak, ending at the starting- 
point for the next. The well-known animal 
painter, J. Carter Beard, contributes a paper on 
taxidermy. He shows the most modern process 
of modeling and mounting, and the illustrations 
show a number of remarkable examples of the 
art. Cosmo Monkhouse has made a study of 
the existing portraits of Turner, and presents a 
short essay on them in this issue, with engraved 
reproductions of eleven authentic pictures; the 
earliest showing Turner at the age of sixteen, 
the latest a few months before his death. In 
fiction this number is made notable by one of 
the last short stories of the late H. H. Boyesen, 
entitled ‘‘In Collusion with Fate.” The number 
contains poems by W. D. Ellwanger (illustrated), 
Mrs. Dorr, Charles Edwin Markham, and 
others, with the departments fully illustrated. 
Price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. New 
orkY : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The Ladies’ Home Journal for July opens 
with a sumptuously illustrated article on Joan 
of Arc and her home, by Emma Asbrand Hop- 


kins. Apropos of the approaching centenary of 
Burns, Arthur Warren presents ‘‘ The Other 
Side of Robert Burns,” revealing the better side 
of the poet. Hezekiah Butterworth tells, in 
his engaging way, a Brook Farm story, ‘ The 
Wife of Ben Bow,” and Alice Wellington 
Rollins humorously romances of ‘* A Town 
Bicycle.” Edward W. Bok writes editorially 
of the girl between sixteen and twenty, and 
enters a plea for people who go to the country 
in the summer time to live as near to Nature as 
possible. Ex-President Harrison discusses the 
department of state, bringing into review, also, 
our diplomatic and consular service, and the 
Great Seal of the United States. In‘ Feeding 
a City Like New York,” John Gilmer Speed 
makes some astonishing statements. Dr. Park- 
hurst speaks forcibly to young men in his paper, 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


“A Young Man's Religious Life,” and Mrs. A. 
}). T. Whitney. with equal vigor and directness, 
writes to girls concerning beauty. Articles on 
seasonable dresses, upon millinery, needlework, 
and various topics of general and household in- 
terest, and the usual departments are also 
included in the July Journal — which is unusu- 
ally complete. The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; one dollar per year. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for July’ contains 
the following articles: ‘* The Real Problems 
of Democracy,” a comprehensive statement of 
Democratic problems, tendencies, and dangers, 
apropos of Leckey’s notable book on ‘“ Democ- 
racy and Liberty”; ‘‘ A Century’s Progress in 
Science,’’ a review by the most competent 
living authority of the chapter in human prog- 
ress that is unparalleled,— the century’s changes 
of thought and doctrine ; ‘‘ Arbitration and Our 
Relations with England,” a statement of the 
proper attitude of the two great Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions to one another ; the possibilities and limita- 
tions of arbitration; the function of diplomacy ; 
‘““The United States and the Anglo-Saxon 
Future.’ why the United States, and not Eng- 
land, holds the key to the future dominance of 
the world; new international conditions, the 
United States the necessary centre of a world 
confederation; ‘‘Speculations of a Story 
Teller,” a charming ‘‘ confession” of a novel- 
ist,— the secret and the aim of the story teller’s 
art; ‘‘ Confessions of Public School Teachers,” 
a group of six professional autobiographies, 
wherein the writers reveal the forces at work 
in shaping our public school life,—very sug- 
gestive papers, indeed; ‘Letters of D. G. 
Rossetti,’ reminiscences of Browning, and 
other pleasant literary talk; ‘‘ Young America 
in Feathers,” a July study of young birds. 
Fiction: ‘The Old Things” (another install- 
ment), ‘‘The Country of the Pointed Firs”; 
and critical articles on a group of new histori- 
cal biographies ; Comment on New Books; the 
Contributors’ Club. The Atlantic is one of 
the best of the monthlies, free from any 
merely sensational features, strong as a liter- 
ary periodical, and yet is devoted to the discus- 
sion of vital practical questions. Especially 
valuable is it to the friends of the public 
schools. It is making a very straightforward 
effort to find out just how effective the public 
school system throughout the country is. It is 
inquiring into the forces that are actually at 
work in shaping our educational system. Mr. 
Phelps on ‘* Arbitration” presents the real 
functions of the modern diplomat, and E. L. 
Godkin states forcibly ‘* The Real Problems of 
Democracy.” John Fiske gives a charm and 
attractiveness to the ‘‘Century’s Progress in 
Science.” Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 
35 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— Among the contributors to the Pali Mall 
Magazine for July are: Charles Dickens, the 


Younger, C. J. Cutliffe Hyne, Sir Edward Malet, 
C.C. B., H. A. Bryden, Arthur Griffiths, Wal- 
ter Wood, Sir Walter Besant, I. Zangwill, and 
others. The frontispiece, ‘‘ Street Scene in 
Rouen,”’ is a striking picture. The articles are 
generally well illustrated and cover a wide field 
adapted to home reading. A colored picture, 
‘*Day Dreams,” precedes a very readable 
short article on ‘‘ Dreamland,” by Minnie B. 
Goodman. ‘‘Zebras and Their Characteris- 
tics” is a paper full of information. Notes on 
‘*Some Dickens’ Places and People,” by Dick- 
ens, The Younger, is interesting. Price, $3.00 
a year; single copy, 25 cents. New York: 
The International News Company. 


—The Magazine of Art for July has for its 
frontispiece a photogravure by Jeno, “ On the 
Balcony,” followed by many illustrated articles 
of great merit, and a full-page picture by 
Troyon, ‘‘Cattle.”” The articles are: ‘* The 
Royal Academy — IT,” with three illustrations ; 
“Our Graphic Humorists: Kenny Meadows,” 
by M. H. Spielmann, with a portrait of Kenny 
Meadows and eight illustrations of his works; 
‘Evil One’ in Art— II,” by John Ley- 
land, with three illustrations; ‘Sainte Gene- 
vieve De Paris,” by Henri Duheim (engraved 
by Madame Jacob-Bazin), with a note; ‘+ Ex- 


ternal Color Decoration of Buildings,” by 
Halsey Ricardo; ‘* The Peyre Collection at 
South Kensington Museum,” with five illustra- 
tions; ‘‘Current Art,” with six illustrations ; 
‘Corporation Plate,” by F. G. Stephens, with 
four illustrations ; ‘‘ The Western Islands—II,” 
by W. M. Gilbert, with seven illustrations ; and 
‘©The Chronicle of Art,” with nine illustrations. 
Every student and lover of art will find this 
admirable magazine interesting and instructive. 
Price, $3.50 a year; single copy, 35 cents. New 
York: The Cassell Publishing Company. 


—In the July number of St. Nicholas there is 
much that breathes a patriotic spirit. The open- 
ing story is Maurice and his Father,” a romance 
of the American revolution, by Sara King Wiley. 
‘A Word for the Old Fourths” is a plea in 
verse by Charles Henry Webb. H. L. Brid- 
well, in a couple of sketches, shows in a way to 
impress the memory ‘* What the Stripes Mean,” 
and ‘* What the Stars Mean,” in the American 
flag. Most appropriate to the season is a paper 
by Lieutenant John M. Ellicott, U. S. N., on 
“Gunpowder,” telling of the manner of making 
the various kinds, and how they are used in 
the big modern ordnance. ‘‘ A Story of Ad- 
miral Farragut,” by Charles H. Bodder, is an in- 
cident of the assault on Port Hudson. Charles 
Thaxter Hill. in ‘ A School fer Firemen,” 
describes the severe training which the mem- 
bers of the New York fire department must 
undergo before they are assigned to their regu- 
lar duties. Installments of the serials, and 
verses, and jingles make up the rest of the 
number. New York: The Century Company. 


— Harper’s Magazine for July has for its 
special features an article on George Wasli- 
ington, with eight illustrations by Woodrow 


Wilson ; ‘‘ Literary Landmarks of Venice,” 
with nine illustrations by Laurence Hutton; 
‘‘ English Elections,” by Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge ; ‘* Ohio,” by President Charles F. 
Thwing ; and ‘* Happiness,” by Archibald 
Lampman: The number contains four short 
stories: ‘* The Dowager’s Companion,”’ by W. 
E. Norris; ‘‘ The Cabinet Organ,’’ by Octave 
Thanet ; ‘* The Love - Letters of Superfine 
Gold,” by Julian Ralph ; and ‘‘ A Fool to 
Fame,” by E. A. Alexander. ‘* Two Mormons 
from Muddlety,” a three-part novelette of West 
Virginia, by Langdon Elwin Mitchell, is begun 
in this number, and John Kendrick Bangs’ hu- 
morous story of a thwarted author is concluded. 
The poems are by Margaret E. Sangster, Alice 
Archer Sewall, George Cabot Lodge, and Rosa- 
mund Marriott Watson. The Editor’s Study 
and Editor’s Drawer contain a variety of com- 
ment and anecdote. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
copy, 35 cents. New York, Franklin Square : 
Harper & Brothers. 


— The June number of the Progress of the 
World magazine is an interesting one. In the 


department of scientific progress Dr. I. M. 
Cline gives the results of a careful study into 
climatic diseases, and by a colored map illus- 
trates every portion of the United States in re- 
spect to the diseases that are common to its cli- 
mate. There is an illustrated description of 
the ‘* Aérocycle,’’ the new bicycle propelled by 
compressed air. The articles on financial topics 
are strong. The general history of each country 
of the world during the previous month is epito- 
mized in articles that are exceedingly instruc- 
tive. Any one wishing to keep up to date on all 
lines of the world’s progress will find it an enter- 
taining instructor. Jt is a well conducted peri- 
odical. New York: 156 Fifth avenue. 


— The bi-monthly Magazine of Political and 
Social Science: The Annals of the American 
Academy for July, contains able papers on 
‘* Principles of Sociology,” by L. F. Ward ; 
‘* Fusion of Political Parties,” by D. S. Rem- 
Sen ; ‘*Pennsylvania Paper Currency,” by C. 
| W. Macfarlane; ‘ Railroad Pooling,” by M. A. 
| Knapp; Meeting of the National Municipal 
League,” by L.S. Rowe; ** Notes on Municipal 
Government of Leading Cities,” by the same 
author ; ‘* Sociological Notes,” by S. M. Lind- 
say; Personal Notes, Books, Current Bibliog- 
raphy, and Miscellany. Price, $6.00 a year; 


single copy, $1.00. Philadelphia: America, 
Academy of Political and Social Science 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 

St. Nicholas tor July; terms, $3.00 a year, 
York: The Century Company. 
Catholic World for July; 

New York. 
Godey’s Magazine tor July; terms, $1.00 a yea; 
New York. 
The Quiver 


New 


terms, $3.00 a 


year 


for July; terms, $1.00 a year. 


York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
Pall Mall Gazette for July; terms, $3.00 a year, 


New York: International News Company, 
The Atlantic Monthly tor July; terms, $4.00 4 


year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Cassell’s) Kamily Magazine tor July; terins, 
$1.50 a year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company, 
Ladies’ Home Journal for July; terms, $1.00 


year. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Company, 

Annals of the American Academy of Politica “and 
Social Science for July; terms, $6.00 a year. Phila 
delphia. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine for July ; 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Cambridge Magazine for June; terms, 0 cents 
ayear. Cambridge: Cambridge Magazine Company 

The Journal of Political Economy for June; terns. 
$3.00 a year. Chicago. 

The Magazine of Art for July; terms, 
year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company, 


terms, 


$5.50 a 


RAILROADS AND THE 
BUSINESS. 


SUMMER 


CHANGES IN FAMOUS PLACES. 


The vacation is upon us. The Maine Central 
is feeling the thrill of summer travel, and be- 
fore many days now all the trains of the vari- 
ous vacation lines will be taxed to their utmost 
capacity. The summer resort people are ex- 
pecting a big season, and many extensive alter- 
ations and improvements have been made in 
shore and mountain resorts. 

The spring fishing is now on, and a few hours’ 
travel brings the angler to the end of the Maine 
Central and Phillips and Rangeley, which lands 
him on the very shores of the grandest of all 
fishing resorts, the Rangeley and Moosehead 
lakes. The travel to these great fishing re- 
sorts has increased so rapidly of late years 
that additional facilities are offered for the early 
fisherman. Through trains leave Union station, 
Boston, running through to all points, so that 
sportsmen can leave Boston after breakfast ani 
be at their camps at nightfall. 

Lake Webb, which is six miles long, sur- 
rounded by mountains, is conceded to be one 
of the grandest and most picturesque spots in 
Maine. Lake Webb is in the Rangeley Lake 
region, within half a day’s drive of Rangeley 
Lakes. The camps, built and opened to the 
public by Wilbur K. Chase, consists of one 
main building, with large dining room, kitchen, 
office, and ten bedrooms ; also five smaller 
camps, with two bedrooms and sitting-room, 
with open wood fires in each camp. Meals are 
served in the main building. As a fishing re- 
sort Lake Webb is unsurpassed by any lake in 
furnishing land-locked salmon, ranging from 
one and a half to six pounds, and trout from 
three-fourthsjto five pounds each. The salmon 
and trout rise to the fly well during June, July, 
and September. First-class guides and_ boats 
are provided by giving the proprietor two days’ 
notice. Guides board themselves at no expense 
to the sportsman. 

From Wilton, on the Maine Central railroad. 
the route is through a very picturesque notch 
between Mt. Blue and Baldface Mountain. 
Blue is the fourth highest mountain in Maine, 
being 3,300 feet above sea-level, and is easil) 
accessible for mountain climbing. 

The people of Halifax are alive to the beauty 
of their charming English city, and to place it 
before the people of the United States they are 
to inaugurate a grand carnival of attraction, to 
take place during the week including July 28, 
29, 30, and 831. There will be reduced rates 
from all parts of New England, tickets being 
sold at about one fare the round trip. Through 
Pullman sleeping cars are contemplated between 
Boston and Halifax during the summer season. 
and this will entirely remove all objection which: 
has heretofore been raised to visiting this grand 
city of Hajifax. 

The famous Crawford House has undergone 
a transformation, and upwards of $50,000 has 
been expended in making the famous Fabyan 
House more attractive. 


« he name and address of any teacher in the 


United States or Canadas who is willing to 
make an effort to secure one or more new subscribers to the 


American Tracuer,— the most popular $1.00 monthly published for 
Primary teachers,—— and the Journat or Epucation. 
in canvassing, or expenditure of money, required. 
commissions in cash, or premiums if preferred. 


No experience 
We pay liberal 


Send name and 


address on postal card, and receive full particulars by return mail. 


Business Manager, American Teacher, 


Address as follows : 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Education of Children at Rome .............. Clarke, The Macmillan Company, N.Y. $ .75 
Americs spd G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. 

Stecher Lee & Shepard Boston 3.00 


Comenius’ School of Infancy.................0cccecees 
The Coming of Arthur and Other Idyils of the Kine.. 
‘;raduate Courses, 1806-7 

The Babylonian Talmud—Tract Sabbath.............. 
Weber’s History of 
The Making of the English Nation.................... 
English Literary Craticigim. 
Sheldon’s System of Vertical Writing (10 Nos.)....... 
Oswego Methods in 
Our Nation’s History and Song 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N.J., better known among teachers, probably, as 
the manufacturers of Dixon’s American Graph- 
ite lead-pencils, have added a new feature to 
some of their advertisements. In the middle of 
each there is set a little problem that should be 
of equal interest to the teacher and pupil. The 
answer will be sent by the Dixon Company to 
any teacher who fails to find it. 


Tue Macmirnan Company announce as 
among their early issues an ‘* Elementary Solid 
Geometry,”’ by Henry D. Thompson, D. Sc., 
Ph.D., professor of mathematics in Princeton 
University. The work covers all usually in- 
cluded in the first year of the college curric- 
ulum. The aim is to build up a logical habit 
of reasoning and an exact and clear mode of 
expression. Throughout the book the needs 
and attainments of the student are kept in view 


as distinct from the limitations of a complete 
treatise on the subject. 

Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, author of the 
field-book on New England birds, ‘* Birderaft,” 
has written for early publication an attractive 
child-story called Tommy-Anne, or The Three 
Hearts.” It will give children an acquaintance 
with nature. 


—Members of the Educational Press Associ- 
ation of America: 


Paper. Post-office. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
Educational Review.............- New York, N. Y. 
Iowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, lowa. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 
New England Journal of Education.. Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education.. Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Ill. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
School Minneapolis, Minn. 
COURT New York, N.Y. 
Texas School Journal............./ Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
Educational NewS.. Newark, Del. 
Des Moines, la. 
Journal of Pedagogy.............. Elmira, N. Y. 
Kindergarten News............... Springtield, Mass. 
Pacitic Educational Journal......San Francisco, Cal. 
Western Teacher.................Milwaukee, Wis. 


¢ At the End of Your Journey you will find é 
ita great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 4 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. 


The Great Rock Island Route, 


Monroe led.]. Heath & Co., Boston. — 
Rolfe fed.) Houghton, Mittin, & Co., Boston. .75 
— Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, 
Rodkinson [ed.| New Amsterdam Book Co., N.Y. — 
Thilly (tr.). Charles Scribner's Sons, 


Robertson, 
— Sheldon & Co., — 
Greville, William R. Jenkins, 0 
Farnham, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 4 
Jordan. Whittaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 1,50 
Clary. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘* Buftles is always talking about his li- 
brary. How large is it?” 

‘© Oh, his library is in his head.” 

** Bound in calf, then, evidently.” 

Mrs. Winstow’s Soorninc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


— ‘* Jimmy, do you get along well at school, 
now ?” ‘Yes ; I’ve got big ’nuff to write my 
own excuses.” 


A Vacation Suggestion 


TO WESTERN TEACHERS. 


When you make your trip to the 
Buffalo Meeting of the 


N. E. A *9 
Why not Travel by the Best Line? 
The greatest degree of comfort, fast time, best 


accommodations, and lowest rates can be 
secured in making your trips via 


whose Chicago Depot is located in 


The Heart of the Business Portion of the City, 


WITHIN EASY ACCESS TO ALL CONNECTING LINES 
TO THE 


The best of the Rock Island’s superb equipment will 
be placed in requisition for this occasion. Teachers 
and their friends may rely upon a service including 
Luxurious Pullman Cars, 
Free Chair Cars, 
Best Dining Car Service in the World. 


For rates, details of ticket arrangements, berth 
reservations, or information, apply to any Rock 
Island Agent, or address 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Genl. Pass. Agt., Chicago, Ill. 


A GOoD THING! 


last fou 


Che 


Boston Binrer 


sending 


packing 


To any 


same, 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JOURNAL oF EpucaTion in book form. We have at 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 


“JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon” printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL, 


OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 


and 15 cents additional to cover cost of postage and 


subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


nd just the Binder to meet their demand. 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


us $2.50 for a year’s eubscription to the JOURNAL 


Or it will be 
CIVEN FREE 


present subscriber sending us a mew six months 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


BUFF A LO will be the Mecca of 15,000 teachers next month, and a good many of them will come 
to look for places, while perhaps quite as many will come to look for teachers. It is 


)) the-one time of the year when a normal principal in search of a teacher of English can see within half-an- 


hour candidates from a dozen different States; so many wait for the meeting of the National Association 
before making selections of teachers for the coming year. Our Teachers’ Agency will be run at Buffalo all 


through the meeting precisely as at home. JULY 7 1 Iroquois, op yosite the New York head- 


We have secured Parlors K and L at the quarters and adjoining the elevator. 
Here we shall have all the cards and documents of the Agency, with a register of our candidates who have 
come to the meeting. Those who want teachers will do well to write to us at once, making an ap- 
pointment at Buffalo. Wecan have present at an hour during these four days a number of desirable can- 


didates for any ordinary position, and shall be glad to take pains PAR K & L 


to make it worth while for both teachers and employers to come to 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Builaing, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss F. FOSTER, Mana 
STON 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, BostToON 775—2. 


Introduces to Colleges, 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS AG EN CY Schools, and Families 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futron, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions. ) 


you should write to the 


Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren S8t., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton PI., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto, 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


AGENCY 


> 95 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct li- 
Pp. I. MERRILL, Mgr. | ™ ™} I yea direct appli 


re Teachers’ Gooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. Leow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with a a ee Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


g, secured | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | 
83 positions 


unsurpassed, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
last year. L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. 


Business done in 
all the States. 

We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 

$Winship lacing teachers § 


. in every part of the country. ry 
Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. F. JARVIS, Manager. 
42202888 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency| [RACH ERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
" American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
a Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended | and renting of school property. 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and Established net MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, ow NEW YORK CITY, 


R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Teachers Wanted. | 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


BY 
Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. 8S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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S/LVER, BURDETT & 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 EK, 17th 8t.. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


4n Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Cusiness, Music, Phonography, Elocution, Paint- 
ing, Engineering. Law, Medicine and Pharmacy. 
Over £5 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
cn education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 

[MENTION THIS PAPER.] CATALOGUE FREE. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, mode/ed on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &«c. 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less thap 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. ypes of In 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


. Send for circulars. 
— EDWIN KE. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington D, CU. 


eow 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 
ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By JAMES F. WILLIS, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cents, 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By JAmMes F. Wiuis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all-who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


Short Process Series. 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS i" COMMERCIAL PERCENTAGE. 


AMES F. 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 
Contains nearly 1300 problems in Commercial Percentage, including Stocks, Commission, and 
Brokerage, Simple and Compound Interest, Partial Payments, Discount, Insurance, &c. 
The problems given offer all that is possible for mental culture, in any arithmetic, and increase 
the practice work §0 per cent. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW 


CRAIG. 


Craig’s Common School Question and Answer Book has been enlarged by 
the addition of 32 pages of new matter. Realizing, moreover, that teachers demand that a Question Book 
shall be up to the times, particularly in History and Geography, we have revised this work * up to date”; 
so that our New CRAIG contains over 8,500 Questions and Answers on the different branches of study, 


rranged as follows: 


Price, $1.50. 
Postage, 14 cents extra. 


United States History; Geography; Reading; Physical Geography ; 

Grammar; Letter Writing; Orthography; Orthoépy and Phonology ; 
| Written Arithmetic; Theory and Practice of Teaching; Alcohol and 
Tobacco ; Civil Government; Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene; 
Natural Philosophy ; Participles and Lnofinitives made ; Questions 
onWriting; Algebra; Test Problems in Algebra; Parliamentary Rules. 


| 
| 
The Questions in each department are numbered, and like numbers are given to the 


Answers in corresponding department,— making every question and answer quickly available 
when time is pressing. 


During twenty years CRAIG’s QUESTION BOOK has been known to all live teachers, and used by most, 
as The Standard, This New Craig will be still more useful to every one, Students, as well as teachers, 
preparing for a higher grade, by using “* CRAIG ” can convert into a certainty the question of passing their 
examinations. Teachers may now discard the tedious drudgery of searching through numerous text-books 
from beginning to end for material for examinations. Here are Questions and Answers ready to hand 
covering ALL Common School branches. School Committeemen will readily appreciate the value of this 
book in their examination of Teachers ; candidates for,clerkships in the Civil Service will tind the 
Questions here, with their correct Answers, on all the subjeets required by the authorities. 


The teacher or student or Civil Service candidate who has this book, together with “ How to 
Become Quick at Figures,” and * How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examination,” is perfectly 
equipped not only to conduct an examination, but also to pass one. 

If salability is a test of value, what shall we say of a book of which more than 150,000 copies have been 
sold? Such is the record of this remarkable work, The Questions and Answers on Parliamentary Riles 
alone are worth the price, 

OUR PRICE to readers of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER is but #1.10 (post- 
paid), so long as our present limited stock in hand lasts. After that the price will be $1.50. Therefore, 
order at once while you can get this valuable book for $1.10, 

Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Published 
New and Second-Hand School Books 
Alphabetically arranged according to Authors 
Hi To be obtained free only from Compilers | 
4 Cooper Institute 
New York City 


Arthur Hinds 
Company 


||| Schoo! Book Sellers | 
||| Wholesale & Retai! 


Dictionaries— Greek 
Latin, Italian, Span- (a 
ish, French, German WHIM 


WHT 


rs. 


Publishe 
AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


M 43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUBLISH 

REED & KELLOG@S Complete Course in Language 

MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 

MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 

ANDERSON’S Histories. 

THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., ete. 

H. 1. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 

14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


TJNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


»'.* Je t alogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Horace Mann 
the 

Educator. 

By 
a 
Cloth. 
Price, 
50 cents. 


WINSHIP. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its excel- 
lent equipments and good-will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell is the 
Principal’s determination to change his 
business. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


For Sale: 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 

the Souru. School established 25 
years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale: 

Apply to 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent 


New ENGLAND PuBLIsHiING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 
t 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted! cistion sure 


um Building, Chicago, Il. 4,000 positions filled. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY» 
Albert E, Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


By Albert E. 


By 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
Price, 10 cents. 

A BOSTON SCHOOL, By Albert E. Winship. 4 
Description of the Work Done in the George Put. 
nam School. Fully illustrated. Price, 10 cents, 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake, 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. 
15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 


1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 


Price, 


2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phlet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A, ¢. 
Richardson, 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoO.,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 
By S. C. PEABODY. 


A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, *specially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the child’s 
natural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 
lesson. 

Many of the selections have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the ** AMERICAN TEACHER.” 

Paper; price, 25 cents. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


A MILFraRyY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over tive 
years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
school. The investment will not re- 
quire over $1,200, including school 
property for sale and good will. 
Terms satisfactory. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Important! 


| SUMMER INsTITUTES are held 
throughout the South and West dur- 
ing the months of June, July, and 
August. We want smart, active 
teachers in every Institute and Sum. 


mer School to take subscriptions to 
our papers. Teachers make more 
money handling our papers than they 
can any others. We pay larger rates 
of commission than any other publish- 
ing house, and our papers cover every 
grade of school work from the kinder- 
garten to the college. Therefore, we 
advise teachers who contemplate en- 


gaging in this line of work during the 


vacation season to correspond with 

us without delay. Let us hear from 

you now, before it is too late. Terri- 
tory is being rapidly assigned. 

Address 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

advanced six months by send- 


Cs ing a new yearly subscription. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 


Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Minerais, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Mapes, 


Send for Circular. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 


Educational Methods. | | 5,200 | Books | 
Tj of all 
itles' 
| || Newest and Completest Catalogue ever 
| 
| 
Hill Literal and Inter- 
| 


